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A world-changing new day is dawning... 


the new ways and impact of sound motion 
picture training, teaching and selling. New 
speed and thoroughness in education—new 
horizons and markets for industry. With 
Victor 16mm Motion Picture Equipment, 
our armed forces and production workers are 
now acquiring, in days and hours, knowledge 
that once took weeks and months. In the 
days to come, education and industry will 


benefit from Victor’s war time achievements. 
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An “Nusug] ‘nnovation in teaching methods ' 
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THE NEW KEYSTONE 


Onerbead Co 


® A short-focus lens brings the instructor, the projector and the slide together 
at the front of the room. 





@ The slide is visible on the slide table before the teacher, which enables her to 
discuss its content while facing the class. When one slide is pushed over the 
projection opening, it pushes the previous slide off. 





@ The teacher can write or draw on the etched glass placed on the slide table and 
the development of the lines of writing or drawing is reproduced on the screen. 


@ Ideal for the use of the Flashmeter, as it makes feasible, through the use of a 
slotted screen device, the showing of individual words, phrases, or sentences 
from a slide consisting of several lines. 

®@ The lamp house is air-cooled by a motor-driven fan, which prolongs the life 
of the lamp and prevents the breaking of condensing lenses and slides. 





COMPAN Y | 


PENNA, 


KEYSTONE 


MEADVILLE 
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The New RADIANT 





O1D-PAK 


A Large Size Durable Screen that folds 
Into a Light Weight Compact Portable Unit 











Fits into flat 
compact case 
that is easy to 
carry. 





Now—with this new Radiant Fold-Pak—it is possible to 
have a large screen ranging from 7’ x 9 to 11’ x 14’ which 
folds into a light, compact, convenient carrying case. Made 
from a newly developed material with a pure white surface. 
Fold-Pak Screens will not crack, peel, or discolor, can be 
easily washed or cleaned—and will give long satisfactory 
service. Provided with sturdy metal grommets in a strong 
reinforced webbing on all 4 edges. Enables user to 
quickly string up anywhere. Can be used under any 
climatic conditions—rain, snow, extreme heat, or cold. 
Ideal for indoor or outdoor shows or classes, conventions, 
sales meetings, camps, institutions, outings, and political 
meetings. Opened screen provides a flat unwrinkled sur- 


face for best projection. 


Send for Free Circular 
Giving full details, prices and complete specifications 
on the new Radiant Fold-Pak Screen. Also send for 
latest Sereen Catalog showing the complete line of 


Name 


Address 


RADIANT MFG. CORP. 


CH!ICAGO 22 


famous Radiant Screens. | 


Catalog. 


1156 W. Superior St. 


The Radiant Mfg. Corporation | 
1156 W. Superior St., Chicago 22,, Ill. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me FREE your new | 
| Fold-Pak Screen circular. | 


QU ae ag 












Outside walls. 


Suspended from tree. 


Outside of truck. 





Between Poles. 





Suspended from Line. 


Also send FREE copy of your latest Screen | 
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Miscell 


Events and Achievements 


ALIFORNIA is the latest State 

to establish a Division of Audio- 
Visual Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The resolution 
adopted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation states that the purpose of this 
civision will be to aid in the proper 
development and use of audio-visual 
educational materials in the public 
school system in such manner and 
to the extent determined by the di- 
rector of education. 


@ The “first animated educational train- 
ing film in technicolor” has been produced 
by Walt Disney, sponsored by the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company for the automotive 
field. “The Right Spark Plug in the 
Right Place” (2 reels) will be available 
to the Armed Forces first, then to the 
general field. Spanish and French ver- 
sions are also planned. Advertising ele- 
ment negligible. 


@ A regular radio broadcast, aimed 
specifically at stimulating the gen- 
eral public to greater interest in visual 
education, is on the air. Station KOY 
in Phoenix, Arizona, is offering a 
series of programs on “Trends in 
Visual Education”. And why not 
radio promotion of schools, for a 
change, as well as of factories? 


@ It is interesting and impressive to 
know that “between 7 and 8 million 
trainees in the armed forces have 
seen the vocational training films de- 
veloped by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion” within two years! Many are 
leaping to the conclusion that this 
proves that pictures spell the doom 
of books. Then it is announced that 
the Navy alone, within one year, buys 
“more than 8 million books for its 
personnel in all parts of the world.” 
It is not a matter of pictures or 
books, but pictures and books Books, 
of course, are the most nearly im- 
mortal of man’s creations. Anything 
else—granite, steel, celluloid—is ephe- 
meral beside them. 

@ The “Adventures of Mark Twain” 
seems to have touched off a whole series 
of biographical movies, on the familiar 
formula of “when a picture pays make 
some more like it.” Of the nine an- 
nounced, two of the most significant are 
to concern the lives of Will Rogers and 
John James Audubon. British Production 
is doing a similar job with “The Life of 
Field Marshall Smuts.” 

@ Ten years ago weekly attendance 
at film theatres in England was esti- 
mated at 24,000,000, which was con- 
sidered “an unsurpassable top”, ac- 
cording to the British Board of Trade. 
Weekly attendance is now some 30,000,000. 
Possibly the million or so well-paid 
American soldiers in England helped 
to surpass the unsurpassable. The an- 
nouncement also states that less than 
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any of the Month 


21% ot the total showings were 
British-made films. 


@ New York City High Schools now 
offer a one-year course in Radio 

radio-writing, production, speech, en- 
gineering, sound = recording, and 
broadcast station operation—with the 
double purpose of training future 
teachers in the use of radio in class- 
room instruction and also to offer a 
new vocational field for the students 
deciding upon their life work. Details 
have been worked out between the 
New York Board of Education and 
James Rowland Angell, former -Presi- 
dent of Yale University and present 
Public Service Counselor with NB¢ 
@ The United Nations Central Training 
Film Committee, in Washington, has 
collected over 5000 films produced by the 
\llied Nations, all aimed at (1) teaching 
a skill, (2) imparting information, (3) 
developing an attitude. The best of these 
are said to surpass in quality the best 
civilian-produced teaching films 

@ Chicago’s Museum of Science and In- 
dustry operates the only extant and suc- 
cessful Nickelodeon. The bright spot of 
“Yesterday's Main Street” is the flicker 
theatre showing old time thrillers, with 
piano accompanist, four shows an hour, 
at a nickel a head. A Keystone Cop 
keeps the crowds in line, 1800 per Sunday. 
“Decidedly self-supporting,” says the 
Museum, 

The Museum is also planning a film 
industry exhibit, already endorsed by the 
Chicago Films Council. Further endorse- 
ments are being sought from the Illinois 
Women’s Clubs and the Hays Organiza- 
tion. 


@M Last month Mohandas K. Gandhi 
saw his first sound motion pictures! 
They were “Mission to Moscow” and 


“Mickey Mouse”. M-m-mm! 


Plans and Predictions 


M UCH is brewing in many cuart- 
ers over a postwar 16mm. 
camera, “the sub-standard miniature”, 
supposed to sweep the country as did 
the 35mm. miniature camera in _ the 
1930's. Plans include new  Koda- 
chrome film to fit, single or double 
frame size, which can be_ processed 
by the amateur himself and_ repro- 
duced in color-paper prints, if de- 
sired. At least five firms are said to 
be busy on such a camera, with Ansco 
building a large new factory for color 
film and printing paper. 


@ No telling how or when the press 
and the radio will unite as a “com 
munications industry”, but the ques- 
tion is very much under considera 
tion. It was an important topic at 
the past annual convention of Ameri 
can Newspaper Publishers in New 
York City, namely, “radio as an in- 
evitable adjunct to publishing” 


B In England nearly half the motion 
picture theatres in many population 
centers have been utterly destroyed 
The British are planning marked 
changes in the postwar reconstruc- 
tion. Sites will be only partially re- 
built as theatres, the balance used for 
parks, playgrounds, and community 
rooms. The cinema-to-be is conceived 
as a definite adjunct to school and 
community education, a center for 
communal activities for neighborhood 


betterment and mutual understand 


ings. 

H@ The photo industry teems_ with 
postwar plans for civilian production 
of new items developed tor Army and 
Navy use during the war. This will 


mean more men needed for the work 
and the industry plans to open these 


jobs to ex-service men who were at- 


tached to the photographic arm of 
the services. \ll are invited to ap 
ply. \pplication blanks are ready 
Consult any of the photographic mag- 
azines for firm names and addresses 
@ Hollywood, seemingly bent on soly 


ing social problems at a _ profit, an- 
nounces “juvenile delinquency _ pic- 
tures in quantity” for theatrical show- 
ings as exhibitors see fit, such as “De- 
linquent Daughters”, “Are These Our 
Parents?”, “Look to Your Children”, 
One producer plans two, to sell “for 
exhibition as a double bill’, entitled 
“Our Wandering Daughters” and 
“What Price Innocence”, It is planned 


to get the cooperation of “religious 
organizations, P. T. \ groups, 
women’s clubs, as well as govern- 
mental authorities.” Might be, for 
the schools of Gettysburg, Pa. art 


reported to have opened their bulletin 
boards to posters inviting attendance 
on the first picture, “Where \re 
Your Children?”. Still, the Legion of 
Decency has just condemned another 
of the series, “Delinquent Fathers” 
Report on the first picture says it is 
“making money”, no report as yet on 
what it solves. 


In two cities youth is out to era- 
dicate its own juvenile delinquency 
Kansas City has a group of 400 “Ju- 
nior Officers”, organized from grade 
and high school pupils, serving as 
cops within the theatres. Exhibitors 


have complained that youth some- 


times tears up theatre furnishings and 
throws things. And Chicago has 250 
selected delegates, forming the “Youth 


Conference”, with two-fold duties of 
policing the theatres and censoring 
pictures for youthful consumption. 


Thus Hollywood and Youth are busy 


on the problem. Would it be possible, 


by any chance, for parents and educators 
to have a share also in this wnportant 
work? Certainly some use could be found 
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Another Amprosound 
Model for Larger Audiences 


There is an Ampro 16 mm. projector for every need— 
from living room to huge auditorium. Here is Model UA for instance, com- 
pact, portable, thoroughly tested in the educational field, with sufficient 
output to provide adequate volume for audiences up to 2500. Has many 
additional features including triple action tone control that permits com- 
plete mixing of sound from film, phonograph and microphone. 

When Ampro resumes production for civilian users—Model UA, or its 
equivalent, will again be ready to deliver more power for you! Write for 
latest Ampro catalog of 8 mm. silent and 16 mm. silent and sound projectors. 


Gog 














AMPRO CORPORATION e CHICAGO 18, ILL. © PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
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Enclosed pro- 
jection booth 
withequip 
ment, in the 
special visual 
education room. 
Girls, as well 
as boys, are 
taught to oper- 
ate the pro- 
jectors. 


Motion Pictures in aModern High Schoo! 


UR governmental agencies and armed forces are 
giving proof, beyond any hitherto given, of the 
effectiveness of motion pictures. It is impera- 

tive that progressive educators encourage a more ex- 
tensive use of this medium in their schools and urge 
boards of education to set aside a budget to finance the 
wider program. 

Analysis of motion pictures as used in John Hay High 
School shows that this educational tool performs a triple 
role: (1) the recreational-educational programs, (2) 
the public relations and vocational guidance programs 
and, (3) the classroom visual and auditory programs. 
For convenience, each of these will be elaborated upon 
separately. 


The Recreational-Educational Programs 


The Recreational-Educational programs, the “As- 
sembly Program” and the “Noon Movie Program,” 
take place in the school auditorium. The assembly 
programs are periodic in nature and are furnished free 
to the entire student body. Their purpose may be cul- 
tural, informative or educational. <A typical example 
is a film accompanied by a lecturer. He may be natural- 
ist, traveler or an outstanding authority in a field of 
general interest to the entire school. Or the assembly 
program may consist of a sound film. The subject may 
be introduced by the principal or a faculty member and 
the film may be of the morale-building or documentary 
tvpe whose main purpose is the dissemination of infor- 
mation of what the War is about and ways and means 
by which the students may best expend their energies 
to promote the war effort. 

The second type of auditorium program is the noon 
movie, the daily showing of selected motion pictures in 


*Talk given at Visual Aids Conference, Cleveland, Apr. 1944. 


Detailed account of operational method and wide- 
range use of films as achieved in a single school. 


LIBRADOR K. MEOLA 


Director of Visual-Sensory Aids 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


the school auditorium during the luncheon periods for 
a small admission fee, attendance upon which is entirely 


voluntary. It consists of a 2 


O-minute showing of a fea- 
ture picture or program of shorts. Of a feature picture 
two reels are shown daily. When the feature is com- 
pleted, the balance of the week is devoted to pictures 
like the March of Time, or travelogs. 

Obviously, the selection of the noon movie must meet 
certain definite criteria in order to justify its use. If 
properly selected, the film (1) should help solve some 
life situation, thereby increasing the educational horizon 
of its audience, (2) must have sufficient appeal to make 
students want to go to see it of their own free will, (3) 
should deal with both desirable and undesirable life situ- 
ations, the solution of which will leave its audience with 
desirable impressions, (4) should have technique and 
content both authentic and reliable, (5) must induce 
attitudes that are both appreciative and discriminatory, 
(6) should create critical attitudes and good judgments, 
(7) must be wholesome and provide an enjoyable and 
truthful presentation of literary, historical, political, and 
economic experiences, (8) should inspire youth to read 
the books upon which the film has been based, (9) and 
finally the noon day film should be a laboratory for 
motion picture appreciation courses, where criteria are 
set up for shopping intelligently for one’s recreational 
needs outside the school. 

So much for the selection of noon movies at John 
Hay. Apparent advantages are derived by the school. 
Such a program (1) does away with the costly and 
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dificult job of supervising large study hall groups (ap 
proximately 800 students each), (2) is a sort of school 
safety valve, in that it provides a program where stu 
dents can give vent to pent up energies, thereby mini 
mizing discipline problems, (3) simplifies the school’s 
master program, in that several teachers who would have 
been assigned to study halls may be doing classroom 
work, (4) provides a source of income for carrying out 
an extensive visual-sensory program throughout the 
school, (5) and offers the school a splendid opportunity 
to correlate and integrate with the courses of study 
many of the better Hollywood historical and documen 
tary motion pictures, making the program a worthwhile 
educational tool for the teaching of social, political, and 
economic problems. 

Surely no one can minimize the part played by his 
torical pictures such as “Tennessee Johnson” and 
“Young Mr. Pitt,” in the social sciences ; actors such as 


1 


Colman, Massey, Garson, and others, for English classes 
in speech and drama ; musical performances for classes ; 
interpretation of pageantry and color in art; clothes, 
hair styles, costuming and designing in home economics ; 
scientific developments in science classes ; technical dis 
cussions in photography ; and the morale-building and 
good-citizenship lessons found in many features and 


shorts which go to enrich our extra-curricular program. 
Public Relations and Vocational Guidance Program 


Need tor a school public relations and vocational 
guidance program has long been apparent. Though 
there are several avenues of approach, perhaps the out- 
standing one is an up-to-date school film in which the 
many worthwhile school activities are effectively por- 
trayed. Let me show how our school film, which re 
quires 32 minutes to show and has a recorded lecture 
for explanation, has been utilized. It is our public rela 
tions vehicle. It may be used as a main feature at 
P. T. A. meetings, church and public gatherings, and 
has even taken the place of a speaker at commencement 
Its value is apparent when used to acquaint various 
civic groups with the activities of our particular type 
of school, and justifies to the taxpayer the use made of 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars spent for equip 
ment. In fact, these showings contribute much to the 
cause of education by selling future educational programs 
and enlisting financial support therefor. Parents of pros 
pective students, too, are shown the courses of study 
and skill possibilities of the school. The film portrays 
the complexities of a modern school curriculum that has 


é 


’ 
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Lionel Barrymore and Van Heflin as Thaddeus Stevens and 


Andrew Johnson. (From the MGM film “Tennessee Johnson.” ) 


evolved from the little red school house to a modern 
plant. Furthermore, the school film has brought par- 
ent, child, and teacher onto a common ground where 
educational problems can be discussed intelligently ; it 
makes possible an entire review of the school program 
in the pictorial language where vocabulary and language 
differences are reduced to a minimum. 

Secondly, the school film finds important use by vo- 
cational guidance directors. In a large city, Junior High 
School students must make their first big decision in 
life when they select the high school they wish to attend. 
\ school film gives these Junior High School students 
first hand information. Since John Hay is a commercial 
school, it is our aim to attract Junior High School stu- 
dents who do not plan to continue to college but must 
aim at either technical or commercial training. The 
school film reveals more vividly than words the skills 
of these specialized vocational schools. Students who 
are movie-minded, recognize the types of skills which 
they desire to learn and thus can make an intelligent 
choice of both their school and life work. 

Finally, the film serves our own vocational guidance 





William Pitt, prime minister 
of Great Britain (played by 
Robert Donat) addresses the 
House. 


(From the Gaumont-British 
film, “The Young Mr. Pitt,” 
released by Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox.) 
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program by helping our 10 A students in the selection 
of their specializing courses. This program sets aside 
meetings within the first seven weeks of the semester, 
at which all 10A students see vocational films and 
demonstrations of each course of study. They make 
excursions to the special laboratories and work rooms 
where they see classes at work. Then, the school film 
is shown, followed by a discussion to clarify questions. 
Students thus gain a clear picture of the five vocational 
courses offered and the electives necessary to meet 
requirements for graduation. 
The Visual-Auditory Program 

Since the classroom or instructional film subjects 
shown each semester in John Hay are numbered by the 
hundreds, we have found it necessary to show films in 
several departments simultaneously each day. This is 
made possible because we have not only a special visual 
education room equipped for projection but at least one 
class room with darkening shades in each department. 
As a result, it is not uncommon for 2000 students to see 
visual programs in one day. Many of the programs are 
repeated from 9 to 13 times and as many as 40 different 
classes benefit by them. 

The Social Science and Natural Science departments 
participate in the classroom visual program oftener than 
other departments because there are more films in these 
two fields. Classes in Economic Geography are bene- 
fited weekly by the many films on geographical areas, 
and map studies, the products of each area, and the 
interdependence of nations. In Consumer Economics, 
films are shown on alternate weeks dealing with govern- 
mental agencies, foods, insurance, and money and man- 
agement; American History classes have weekly films 
dealing with discovery, settlement, wars, our country’s 
leaders, the development of our government and our 
growth. Classes in Civics see, each week, films that 
portray the functions of our national government, the 
work of various governmental agencies, and the many 
films produced by the Office of War Information, Office 
of Price Administration, Social Security, as well as the 
March of Time and kindred films. The classes in Eco- 
nomics use films dealing with backward civilization, 
farming, industrial processes, money and exchange, 
banks, and documentary films which deal with industry, 
labor, farm management conservation, salvage, the war 
effort. Home Economics classes use films on nutrition, 
foods preservation and cookery, textiles, budgets, eti- 
quette, personal regimen, pottery, dress, and furniture. 
In Social Problems we have twelve programs of 
films dealing with conservation, city planning, slum 
clearances, sociological problems, governmental develop- 
ments, city improvements, transportation and commu- 
nication and agriculture. 

Natural Science classes, in first and second semester 
physics, follow a prescribed course of study with sug- 
gested films weekly, on pressure, simple machines, 
water, aviation, electricity, light, heat, sound, and _ bio- 
graphical films on leading scientists. Biology, beginning 
and advanced, utilizes film materials on plant, animal 
and human life, each grade having one film program per 
week and quite frequently two. Automobile Driving 
classes have a weekly film program on various parts of 
the combustion engine, spark plug, lubrication, petro- 
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leum, etc. In Senior Science I and II, we have week}, 
films dealing with all phases of household needs, scien 
tific development, building, etc. The photography classes 


make occasional use of certain films for shadow effects. 
color, and other photographic techniques. 

Classes in Art use films on pottery, poster making 
carving, etching, buildings, and cathedrals, and many 
other subjects. Color cartoons, scenic shots and moving 
animals find a welcome in these art classes. Classes in 
Physical Education utilize several of the war informa 
tion films on first aid, life saving, physical developments, 
and certain indoctrination films which portray our 


enemy and his ways. Classes in English make very 


limited use of motion pictures because (1) all classes 
listen weekly to special radio lessons which are broad- 
cast over our school station and (2) because suitable 
feature films are too long to show in a class period and 


time does not permit showings after school. Plans are 


however, being formulated whereby some experimenta 
work will be done with films as an aid in encouraging 
essay writing and vocabulary building. 

Some use of motion pictures is made by the Commer- 
cial Department. A limited number of films are adaptable 
to courses in typewriting, stenography, bookkeeping, 
office machines, business information and mathematics, 
Some programs are arranged for this department by using 
hlms on telephone techniques, general office practices, 
vocational guidance and commercial films produced by 
individual office machine manufacturers. In order to 
meet the need for a visual aid in typewriting, we have 
produced our own film on typewriting techniques, es- 
pecially for beginners, and it is being rented by many 
schools in various parts of the United States. Our Retail 
Store Course uses films on manufacturing processes, 


merchandising, advertising, selling procedures and 


store 
management. 
Facilities and Equipment 

This intensive use of films in our classroom is made 
possible by our extensive facilities. Portable projection 
equipment for use in classrooms comprises four 16mm 
projectors, two sound and two silent. Eleven classrooms 
and a special visual education room are provided for 
visual programs. 

The visual education room at John Hay, which 1s 
unique in Cleveland Schools, merits further description. 


This room, 25 by 70 feet, seats about 200 stud 


+ 


ents, 15 
accoustically treated, has a sloping floor for unobstructed 
vision and an enclosed projection booth in which all 
machines are placed. The films are projected on an 
8 x 10 screen. Here too is a small stage equipped with 
a large demonstration table where teachers may follow 
up the visual program with displays, charts, experiments 
or around which a panel discussion may be carried on. 
In the projection booth in the rear are permanently in 
stalled at their respective port holes a 16mm are and a 
\ third port hole may be used for 


a slide machine. The amplifier in the booth is used for 


35mm are projector. 


sound on film, playback unit, and microphone, outlets 
for which are either in the front of the room or in the 
booth. This room because of its size is used especially 
for programs where two or more classes meet the same 
period, for guidance programs and special visual pro- 
grams. 
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Canadian Movies 


DONALD BUCHANAN 
National Film Board of Canada 
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romote Citizenship’ 


How Canada uses films for effective community educa- 
tion on a nation-wide scale. A notable development. 





\NADA is a nation dominated by geography 

It is almost a truism to state that the im 

mense distances and the scattered locations 
of our provinces make an integrated citizenship 
difficult to achieve. The motion picture, used as a 
vehicle for citizenship, however, can do much to 
promote national understanding. In fact, as far as 
Canadian farm families are concerned, the war has 
brought few developments which touch tliem closet 
in their social life than do the travelling theatres ot 
the National Film Board. This project now serves, 
each month, an average audience of four hundred 
thousand rural folk. Thus, a new kind of “Movie 
Night” has sprung into being in hundreds of Ca 
nadian villages and country crossroads. These au 
diences not only see films about the war and its 
relation to democracy, but they also watch pictures 
about farm production and the life and industry ot 
every section of the Dominion. National unity 


comes alive. takes form and substance on the screen 


The history of this undertaking goes back to Ds 
cember, 1941. On that date, John Grierson, the 
Dominion Film Commissioner. and Herbert Lash 
who was then Director of Public Information, de 


1 


cided that the talking picture, with its combined 
appeal of voice and visual image, was the best me 
dium for carrying the message of fighting Canada 
to all those communities of varied racial origin 
which make up rural Canada, from east to west 
They lost no time in putting their thoughts into ac 
tion. Willing helpers were found among those many 
Canadians who, for years, had wanted to use the 
motion picture as an instrument of civic instruction ; 


*Reprinted from Canadian Ge graphical Journal, March, 1944 
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Above :— 

A typical 
farmstead 
of Polishim- 
migrants; 
folk-dancing 
festival put 
on by Polish 
Canadiansin 

Manitoba. 


Right :— 

A Hungar- 
ian worker 
in the beet 
sugar fields 
of Alberta. 





some were on the staffs of our universities, others: 
vere connected with the provincial departments of 
education. By telephone, some half-dozen of these 
enthusiasts were immediately appointed as regional 
agents for the project, and by telephone, too, they 
were given instructions as to what type of projec- 
tionist to hire, and in general how to conduct or- 
ganization in the field. So, in less than a month, 
hirty mobile units were on the road. To-day, a 
ttle more than two years later, there are seventy of 
these travel 


, 
lino 
(traveling 


theatres across Canada, in every 

province from Nova Scotia to British Columbia. 
Each farming or fishing village is visited regularly 

once a month—on a specific day well known in 


advance to all local residents. Local committees do 
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Top to bcttom:—Two good arguments for 
motion pictures as teaching aids. 


West coast Indian children on their way to see 
a screening. 


Young people of varying ages pour into the hall 
at Appleton, Ontario. 


Right:—The traveling projectionists of the Na- 
tional Film Board go to lumbering camps as 
well as to farm communities. Here the photog- 
rapher takes a ricture of a typical au7ience. 
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all the arranging for halls and publicity. Although 


g 
projectionists usually travel by automobile, some- 
times they go by train, and, in the depth of winter, 
when highways are blocked, they have to hire 
sleighs. With few exceptions, they always maziage, 


despite sleet and blizzard, to present their shows on 
time; indeed, it would not surprise the officials of 
the Film Board if, this winter, they heard that some 
of the projectionists were demanding allowances for 
frozen fish to feed their husky dogs! 

Throughout, there has never been any question 
of competition with commercial theatres. The cir 
cuits are restricted to villages where motion pictures 
are not normally shown. Round Lake St. John in 
Northern Quebec, whole parishes reported that 
these were the first talking movies they had ever 
attended. And that is not all. In certain Mennonite 
and Ukrainian districts of the Prairies, the old folk 
and youngsters, too, claimed they had never seen 
movies of any kind before. In one place in Sas- 
katchewan, an aged Mennonite turned up and sat 
excitedly with his eyes facing the projector! It had 
to be explained to him that he would see the pictures 
best by turning round and watching the screen, not 
the machine. 

How are the programmes composed? .There has 
to be a new group of films each month. They have 
to be made up to appeal to every race and section 
of the nation; for example, Trois Pistoles, Quebec 
views the same subjects as does Salmon Arm, 
British Columbia. The war subjects are not restrict- 
ed in origin by any means; they are produced in 
London, Sydney, and Washington, as well as in 
Ottawa. Pictures. edited in Canada, about the 
Chinese and Russians are also included, and there 
was even a Brazilian offering recently. Other short- 
er films deal with specific problems of agriculture, 
while some are designed to appeal to the housewife. 
There are hints about conservation of clothing, and 
explanations of rationing and of food values 

Usually the screenings last eighty minutes. The 
films are of 16mm. size, offering about a quarter of 
the negative area of the standard 35mm, films used 
in commercial theatres, but modern portable pro 
jection equipment allows them to be shown with 
suitable quality of presentation in even relatively 


tiny halls. 
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Special newsreels about Canadian resources and the war are made up each month. Two scenes of spruce logging in British 
Columbia, and one from the film “Ottawa on the River.” 


On the day the projectionist arrives in a typical 
community, he goes first to the local school wher« 
an afternoon showing is held for students. Then, in 
the evening, a screen is put up in the community 
hall or church basement. The shows are free, al 
though sometimes silver collections are taken for 
the Red Cross or for other patriotic funds. Much of 
the success of the performances can be credited to 


1 


energetic farm women, who plan social hours and 


suppers after the screenings. 

More and more these travelling theatres, wit] 
their emphasis on citizenship, are becoming the 
focus of village life. For example, in Manitoba, 
through expert assistance provided by the rural 
extension service of the provincial university, “Film 
Forums” have been started. An assembly of this 
nature is made up as follows: for an opening, a 
sing-song film; then motion pictures of Canada and 
the United Nations; afterwards a question period 
led by the local chairman. Sometimes these discus 
sions are replete with suggestions for action. One 
projectionist, Peter Brown, reporting from the 
Gretna area of Manitoba, states: “Interesting ideas 
for post-war reconstruction are now and again ex 
pressed at these Film Forums with practical detail 
such as: the provision of water and sewage system 
in the smaller towns: the establishment of more 
technical schools; the erection of more public lh 
braries; and rural electrification after the war” 

One interesting sidelight concerns the school and 
the community. Through teaching projects related 
to these showings, the adults of many communities 
have for the first time become thoroughly consciou 


of the topical scope of many classroom activiti 


today. For example, in the Okanagan district of 
British Columbia, the best essays written about 
these citizenship films by local pupils — exciting 
compositions on “A Heritage We Guard”, “Inside 


Fighting Russia’, and “Women are Warriors” 


have been printed by the editors of the local weekly 


new spapers. 


In each province, the school showings are directed 
toward citizenship aims. Children are encouraged 
to prepare descriptive compositions, and the teachers 

projectionists often arrange to give small prizes 
lor the best ones. Here is how one little French- 
Canadian girl, aged fourteen, from a village in 
Northern Ontario, in apt lyrical fashion, summed up 
her feelings after she had seen the documentary 


] 
| 
i 


film “Forward Commandos.” 

‘T am a little girl fourteen years of age, but I too 
can be a Commando. There are those here who ask, 
how can you do that? Well, here is my answer. I 
can work for the soldiers by knitting, by buying 
War Savings Stamps, by making small sacrifices, 
and by economizing even in school, by not wasting 
paper and other material, and by not raising objec- 
tions to the rationing of any item. Yes, let us work 
for victory, that victory which we have been seeking 
0 long. Only have confidence and we shall win this 
var. Yes, win this war. Let us then be patriots, 
true patriots and leave aside complaints. Let us be 
gay. Let us sing songs of victory.” 

The country school teachers have their scholars 
study in advance the contents of the leaflets de- 
scribing the films, and so when the National Film 
Board projectionist arrives at these schools, the 
first thing he does before the screening begins, is to 
conduct a “quiz” on the contents of the booklets. 

During the winter of 1942-43, most projectionists 
had to buck snowdrifts and sub-zero weather for 
months on end, yet not even the worst conditions of 
veather ever daunted them. Their motto was “the 
how must go on”. Most of them found their re- 
ward in genuine evidences of local appreciation.. 
From North Battleford, Saskatchewan, came this 
poignant note of human interest: “The incident con- 
cerns a widower of seven years past. This man in- 
forms me that he has come to town during the last 
seven years only when the need for supplies made 
the trip necessary. He visited one of our showings 
last fall and was very pleased. Since then he has 
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never missed a showing. On his last trip he 
had to brave a strong wind and a temperature of 
forty below zero to walk seven miles to town, all 
because it was the day the Free Movies were in 
town. This man can neither read nor write. His 
great worry is that he may get the wrong date fixed 
in his mind. Thus, after each showing, he asks me, 
not once but several times, when I will be in town 
again. After this is firmly fixed in his mind, he 
shades in the date on a calendar. It is a revelation 
to see the morale improvement in this once apparent 
outcast. Is this one saved soul not of greater value 
than three or four hundred patrons who have re- 
ceived most of earth’s blessing and who attend 
merely to be amused?” 

Some extremely remote points are visited by these 
travelling theatres. KR, B. Anderson, on his circuit 
in northern Manitoba, is on the verge of frontier 
settlements. “At a small place called Barrows,” he 
reports, “I travel five miles by sleigh from the rail- 
way to visit a country school. Here the whole com- 
munity, mostly half-breeds, turns out. About one 
hundred and twenty-five people always flock into 
the pool room, the largest place in town, to see the 
show. The Indians present come from miles away, 
in sleighs, on foot, or by dog team.” 

Mr. Thomas Prime, who operated a circuit dur- 
ing the summer months in the northern interior of 
British Columbia, visited the Tweedsmuir Park 
area which is over fifty miles from the railway. He 
reported that in some of these communities, people 
came vast distances to attend the showings. “At 
one point a group travelled forty miles by canoe, 
others anywhere from five to twenty miles, some- 
times even on foot. We are in touch with people 
who know little or nothing of world conditions of 
the present day. In fact they are out of reach of all 
communication. The showings have drawn people 
that have seen a moving picture for the first time. 
Every known type of hall has been used for the 
presentations, including attics of stores, log cabins, 
and at one point we had to show in the open.” 

The monks at the monastery of St. Viateur, in 
the far distant colonization area of Abitibi in 
Quebec, requested and obtained special screenings 
once a month during most of 1943. 

Time and time again the film showings are merged 
with other wartime activities in these small com- 
munities. To quote a report from Manitoba: 

“The Inwood War Savings Committee was first 
organized in January, 1941, for promoting the sale 
of War Savings Stamps. The National Film Board 
and the Adult Education Services of the University 
of Manitoba offered to put on a series of free educa- 
tional picture shows if some local institution would 
sponsor these. 

“The Inwood War Savings Committee gladly ac- 
cepted this small responsibility and, for the first two 
months, the shows were held in the Lutheran 
Church, ... We found the people were so interested 
that we were obliged to seek a larger hall to accom- 
modate them. The local hall was rented, but pro- 
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vision had to be made for the payment of rent. so it 
was deemed advisable to put on a dance and sell 
lunches after the show, in order to raise money to 
meet expenses. The dance turned out so well 
financially that we decided upon a dance after every 
show, the proceeds put to some good use. . To 
date we have sent cigarettes to the lads overseas to 
the value of $98.00. \We handed $80.00 to the Wo- 


men’s Institute to assist in sending Christmas boxes 


to every lad that is overseas from this district. Then 
we sent $127.00, the proceeds from two dances, to 
the Russian Relief Fund. After all expenses were 
paid, we still have $12.00 on hand and $50.00 Victory 


Bond.” 


In some senses a panorama of Canadian opinion 
can be obtained 


from the expressions voiced after the evening show 


the rural point of view at least 


ings. For this reason, the projectionists are now be 
ing trained to gather and to make reports on these 
opinions, so that there may be a two-way trans- 
mission of ideas interpretations of democratic 
plans and war objectives presented to the people in 
these films, and, in return, comments and sugges- 
tions collected and sent back to Ottawa. So to this 
end, regional training conferences for projectionists 
were held in Saskatoon and at Macdonald College 
in Quebec during August, 1943. This method, of 
course, is still new and relatively experimental. Yet 
what has taken place in various communities to 


date proves that this is rapidly becoming a worth 
while venture in the use of modern means of com 
munication in the service of citizenship. At the 
moment, the comments received are serious d 


) 
sustained in vigour. Documentaries which merely 


give the broad outline of global strategy are criti 
cized—more detailed treatment of specific achieve 
ments and projects is asked for; as one projectionist 
puts it, “the primary objective” of these programmes 
should be that 
plete insight into our war effort”. 


“of giving the people a more com- 
So more motion 
+ G11 ¢+he 


pictures of this nature are being made to fill the 


demand. 


There are also many requests for films about pos 
war reconstruction. . These come from all sections of 
the country. To-day the building of programmes is 


related closely to the needs of the rural audience. Then 


too, a close co-ordination between these films and the 
topics discussed each week on the broadcasts of the 
National Farm Radio Forum, has been achieved. In 
fact special 16mm films such as “Farm Front.” “The 
People’s Bank” and “Hands to the Harvest” were pro 
duced during the past season for use in conjunction 


with these radio programmes. There is more emphasis 
now on the contribution of the individual in this 
struggle, and of the part the ordinary citizen plays in 
democratic planning. This change in emphasis, accord 
ing to the regional agents, has become “one of the chief 
factors in stimulating interest and intelligent discus- 
sion.” As for the future, one report comments, “I think 
we should learn more in films of the different peoples 
of Canada right now—so that when the present conflict 
is over we may be able to understand our neighbors a 
little better and have a higher degree of tolerance.” 
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Student Participation in 
a Guidance Program 


School-made Kodachrome 2 x 2 slides can func- 
tion importantly in the educational program. 


GLENN N. GARDINER 


Head, Industrial Arts Department 
Dana Junior High School, San Pedro, Calif 


FTER the sound of the clicking camera ceased 
and the bright lights faded, Dana Junior High 
found that it had photographed itself 300 


times over! We used a 35mm camera with fast 
panchromatic film and two No. 4 photofloods. All 
shots were taken at one-fifth of a second and at stop 
f:ll1. The lights were moved forward or backward 
in order to get the correct exposure as indicated on 


the hight meter 


The films were processed and positive prints were 


made. Many of the shots were taken in sequence 
and these were left together in the positive as a film 
strip. The individual shots were cut and mounted 


aos ”” 


in 2 x2 slide binders 


What did we photograph? Every subject in the 
, student functions and activities, and the 


We tried 


avoid artificial posing in our shots and to shoot the 


curriculum 
school plant itself was photographed 


normal condition of what was going on at that pat 
We kept 


wherever possible we gave them opportunity to 


ticular time. in mind student interest and 


participate in developing this project 

How have these slides helped the guidance pro- 
gram? 
choose electives to be taken during the A&, B9, and 
AY terms. 
speakers cl 


During the BS term each student must 
\ program was organized with student 
osen to represent the various electives 
offered at Dana. Slides were. used to illustrate the 
talks as each expressed his opinion of his elective 
The students received a clear understanding of the 
work covered in each of the courses 

Another set of slides, accompanied by student 
speakers, 


mentary schools in San Pedro. The slides prove 


visited the A6 students at the various el 
d 


most valuable in this question-and-answer progran 
in orientating the students before they entered the 
Junior high school 


Still another set of slides. with BZ students a 


speakers, presented a program at the A6 visiting day 
entitled: “A Typical Day At Dana For A B7.” Ne 
responsibilities, sucl a8 lockers. bool 5. home roon 


activities, and nutrition were pictured alono 


the talks. 
What other uses have been made of these slides? 
A series of slides have been shown to the P.T.A. to 


tamiliarize them with the schools’ educational pro 


2Tam. Also, public re lation progran . | LVé beet 
presented at various business and civic luncheo 
using these slides Students are always used 

( ( ted pa ) 
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Some of the curricular activities Dana Junior High 
recorded on slides, showing: (from top to bottorn) 
Gardening, Science, English, Cooking, Health and 
Industrial Arts classes. 
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MOTION PICTURES- 
NOT FOR THEATRES 





The Educational Screen 


Part 58.—An anecdotal account of ecclesias.- 


tical and secular talking picture experiments 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


E thought of presenting the teach- 
ing factors in story form. Howard 
Stokes had conceived for it what 
appealed to Brill and me as a highly at- 
tractive idea. The story was to deal with 
a musical evening at home. Here was the 
sense of it: Mother and Father played 
instruments for their 


certain stringed 


own relaxation, and on this particular 


evening were entertaining friends who 
played the other instruments in_ the 
string choir. The young son of the 
house had been sent off early to bed 
so as not to interfere with the adult 
pleasure. But, instead of going to bed, 
Junior sets his door ajar and accom- 
panies the downstairs quartet with his 
home-made fiddle, consisting chiefly of 
a cigar box, a broomstick and a string. 
His scratch is heard just at the close 
of the opening number. 

The father, who has purchased the 
boy a proper violin and cannot under- 
stand why he prefers this crude affair, 
starts upstairs to reprimand him. But 
the neighbor husband asks to handle the 
matter, goes to the boy’s room and tact- 
fully draws him into a discussion of his 
fiddle. He hails it as a counterpart in 
principle of the early monochord, and, 
by telling Junior then the story of the 
evolution of the modern violin, persuades 
him of the greater advantages of the 
instrument given by his father. Thus 
the boy expands his point of view, and, 
as the picture ends, he is downstairs 
with his friendly teacher, having a try, 
himself, at playing the viola part in 
the choir. 

Of course we had difficulty obtain- 
ing musicians who also could act, but 
Brill made a_ satisfactory compromise 
by casting them personally. I was quite 
happy over the opportunity to produce 
what seemed to me to be a really con- 
structive effort. 

The scenario was written, continuity 
approved and the picture was made with 
Brill himself as research consultant on 
set. But when the result was shown 
to the committee, a violent reaction set 
in against it. The feeling grew. It was 
eventually held to be pedagogically so 
unsound that without ever trying it out, 
it was shelved permanently, and a rule 
was promulgated that story form was 
thenceforth prohibited in any teaching 
film which we might make. The stodgy 
old lecture form of presentation re- 
turned, and I confess to chafing greatly 
under the rule. However, I was heart- 
ened that’ Stokes, who knew so _ well 
that time works wonders, took jit all so 
calmly, and [ became submissive, too. 

And, sure enough, in a few weeks 
the committee relaxed. About a year 
later they went recklessly into a story 
subject to supply the lack of a picture 
in our list for the very small chil- 


dren. It was called “Jack and Jill in 
Songland,” was written by Brill, pro- 
duced by Bartlett, and was literally fiiled 
with fairy hocus-pocus and bids to the 
infant imagination. 


Classroom Talkies 


\ suRVEY to determine the most- 
needed school films had turned us to 
music and also to the subject of voca 
tional guidance. Under the latter head- 
ing I made a new and much-used one- 
reeler presenting Dr. Kitson. The very 
admirable scenario was composed by 


Marian 


writer in the field of radio. In _ this 


Lambert, a clever advertising 


Kitson film I tried the successful ex 
periment of pre-scoring the sound. That 
is, I recorded Dr. Kitson’s lecture first, 
and the illustrative action, which it was 
designed to accompany, was produced 
later and cut to fit. This was already 


an established practice in making sound 





Dick Chapman had a reputation for 

bringing back the picture without 

annoying people who employed him. 
cartoons, but, so far as I know, it was 
never previously done with an acted pic- 
ture. 

The central figure in that reel, next 
to Dr. Kitson himself, was portrayed by 
Johnny Downs, who is today a fea- 
tured adult player in Hollywood. Roy 
Phelps was the cameraman, and Richard 
Chapman shared direction with me, 
making those scenes in Florida which 
were necessary for summer atmosphere 
during a northern winter. For voca- 
tional guidance also, Chapman directed 
the shooting of high spots in the erec- 
tion of the Empire State Building in 
New York, for a 
Harry Morey, one-time 
Vitagraph, who was first tested by our 
director of research to see if he could 
do it. 


narrative read by 
star at old 


made by Erpi in the early thirties ends the 
sixth year of our continuing history of films 


Physical education was another de- 
in which 


deemed needful, largely because such de- 


pictures were 


partment 


partments in educational institutions fre- 


quently have ampler funds to squander 
on visual education. The specific sub- 
ject scheduled to be first here Vas toot- 
ball. The basis was a_ plan prepared 
by W. L. (“Bish”) Hughes, sociate 
in physical education at Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. His plan had 
been formulated, it was said, after con- 
sultation by correspondence an ther 
wise, with a thousand high school and 
collegiate coaches across and ip and 
down America 

To give the plan magnitude and hig! 
authority, a luncheon conferen vith 
Hughes present, of course, to det 
strate his stipulated blocks, tackles and 
punts, was given in the Erpi_ board 
room, with some of the best known na 
tive coaches present There were F kK 
tall, chairman of the Football Rules 
Committee and incidentally himself a 
Bell System man; W. A. Alexanders 
of Georgia Tech Walter Okeso ot 
Lehigh; Lou Little, Columbia: J. R 
Ludlow Wray, University of Pennsyl 
vania; Capt. L. M. (“Biff”) Jones, for 
mer head coach at West Point Mili 
tary Academy; H. E. von Kersberg, 
of Harvard, and W. G. Crowell of 
Swarthmore. After the luncheon these 
gladiators rolled and tossed about. the 
startled board room until all were in 
agreement about what we should do. 

\ few days later I began work with 
“Bish” Hughes and the University of 
Pennsylvania football squad which was 
then in training near Ludlow Wray’s 


home at Beach Haven, New Jersey. As 
cameraman I had Roy Phelps, mainly 
because he was so well known as a 
sports at 


essential 


specialist in photographing 
Yale. Otherwise, 


had been arranged by Hughes and Wray. 


everything 
The production procedure was _ for 
Hughes to show me what he wished 
to demonstrate with Wray and his men, 
and then I would show him how I felt 
made most effective for 


When Wray 


proved, we shot it. 


it might be 
the screen. and he ap- 
I was careful to time every piece ol 
later, when we came 
lecture, there would 


action so. that 
to record Hughes’ 
be ample time for him to utter all re- 
quired comment. To make additionally 
sure, he frequently extemporized the 
comment at rehearsal, and I generally 
prolonged the action still more by re- 


peating it before the camera in ways 


which would not be monotonous to 
the eye. For example, in showing a 
method ot blocking, I set five or SiX 


men at intervals in a line away from 
the camera, and had a tackle run down 
the line toward the lens, charging each 
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man who blocked him in precisely the redits to the ponsors and edu roubles of making them appear trans 
same way as he advanced \ tavor- ators who ( on these acquis! parent, because this meant successive 
ite, though rather obvious device, was tions. in all t printed circulars and drawings made with an airbrush and 
to repeat the action 1 slow motion teachers andl | [ saw not on therefore extremely difficult to keep uni- 
When I had the main action of a s« shred of ment f the men and wome! form in photographic values. This was 
quence established and timed, I ther ‘ actually iced these marvels of eventually done with much effectiveness 
made the general shot and moved i inending patience and observatiot1 And by Ferdinand A, A. Dahme. However, 
for additional angles, or had Roy chang [ at sure that among those named o1 in order to explain to the animator what 
lenses for closeups, a usual productiot { reen here pedagogical experts should be done from our own produc- 
practice when using a single camera ere many wil mn hearing mentioned tion standpoint, I myself obviously had 
When the rushes came through the the names of F. Pt y Smith and Mar) to understand what it was all about, 
laboratory, Hughes began preparing his Field ould murmured Who’s so Dr. Smith placed at my service one 
lecture. And I started cutting the sul Who’s shi ot his star. students, Aaron  Bakst, 
ject, overlapping our varying angles and e substitut f new lectures and author of a unique monograph on the 
closeups for continuous actiot This re the reéditing 1 together if sextant 
sulted, as was to be expected, in_ the é main title fe ases, such as Starting with the film’s intended pic- 
elimination of extra takes and other ex H Nature Protect \nimals for ture of a pair of railroad tracks vanish- 
cess footage: but it also put the sul Safetv in Hi Plant Growtl for ing at the horizon in both directions, 
ject at its originally estimated lengt t elebrated P und Cues,” and Bakst patiently explained to me_ that 
of two reels. When Hugh saw this Beach and §S ima for “Sea persons who think that two parallel lines 
assembly he protested loudly. I had not vel alsc pi some legally never meet are uninformed in the dis- 
allowed him nearly enous time to con tectable right 7 vas really u overies of modern science. Geomet- 
ment, he said, and hi verred that he rtant t tur t later that in th rically speaking the lines do meet be- 
had thought. when | is making my nfusiot ver t rs ji elling a yond the horizon, cross as they curve 
varying angles and closeups, that th ts and part yhts various! lown beyond it, cross again coming up 
repeated action was t ive him that { short tert some items had to the horizon at our back, and so re- 
much more material | ently be more that mee turn to where we stand. Without in- 
He was so insistent to the commit ile older contract ere still in fores tent to argue about a subject in which 
tee, and I had so little time to argu instance. it liscovered, about [ am notoriously weak, but merely to 
with him despite the witnesses I could 1936, that ( mwittingly 1 omprehend what was to me a startlingly 
readily have called, that I turned th ( rights to t rr three dined new idea, | thought about popular news- 
rest of the cutting over to Bartlett and 1 tives, the ol a ad paper accounts of recent Einstein theo- 
went on with another production. Bart been bought tright years before from ries of light rays which curve in space, 
lett could do no more, of course, that Charles Urban | another party. For and inquired, “But isn’t there a recog- 
give Hughes what. he anted: so. the tunately. that part is a ma f neace nized school of scientists which believes 
subject, in four reels instead of two inderstand His name s Wal that two parallel lines ultimately do not 
(useful enough in its a no doubt), ter Yorke meet?”  Bakst smiled at my _naiveté. 
was eventually released with nearly all rpi's ori ist of me-made “There is,” said he, “but they're all 
of the takes joined end to end, an origi duct, one ld mbet s produced nuts.” 
nal technique which certainly had neve in the department mathematics, pri Mainly For Churches 
occurred to m« \ little later, though, ipally as an « it to prove the valu Ir was the theory of Erpi, of course, 
this odd set of pictures was completely f talking pictur n teaching abstract hat the pictures which we would pro- 
eclipsed in effectiveness by an elaborate ubjects. It w epared and presented duce would be those which licensee pro- 
and beautifully produced series made fot ith comment | Dr. David ugene ducers could not profitably make, mean- 
popular interest in the theatres, by R, C. Smith, prote meritus at Columbia ing that we would not be setting up 
A. recording, featuring the celebrated University, al ithor of many cele competition with the licensees, but that, 
Knute Rockne of Notre Dame rated textbool He insisted upon lec such work, having been started by us 
None of the classroom headings 11 turing for the r pontaneously, eve to show the way, the market would be 
the early Erpi series was more im in the long stret hen he did not per opened for the licensees to carry on. 
portant than natural science, and _ irot sonally appear on the screen, instead ot It was a theory which time and experi- 
ically enough, the pictures presented reading from a istomary§ script, and ence were to modify, but it was sincere 
there comprised a group of films pro the result in pla vas a little mysti enough in its origin. No licensee would 
duced elsewhere before the days of fying to audienc ich did not know have undertaken unaided production of 
talkies. In England, where many wer« the circumstances The title was “The our important school program, for in- 
made by and under the supervision of Play of Imagination in Geometry.’ stance, and certainly none of our affili- 
F. Percy Smith—surely an “old master” However, Dr smith did not try, as ates was doing anything to develop the 
in that line of work—they were known » frequently ne in such circum church field. 
through the theatres, where they wert tances, to tell us / to produce his Pictures for the churches had been 
extremely popular, as “The Secrets of vork; but he ve ensibly told us what in the Colonel’s mind from the begin- 
Nature” series. The entire set, I be he wanted to s¢ n the screen. There ning, and, of course, Donnelly was 
lieve, contained some two hundred titles really is quite a distinction ther Che working at the Catholic possibilities as 
Rights to use them on this side of the body of the picture was to consist vis Wendell Shields was concentrating on 
water were offered to Erpi by Capt ually of geometric figures which, by the Protestants. Like the salesmen who 
Harold Auten, who, in 1929, had been constant, fluid changes, would show how had other assignments they repeatedly 
appointed American’ representative of the simplest conceptiot f that sort are urged the importance of having demon- 
British Instructional Films. related to, and are inherent in, the most stration pictures in their own lines. 
Erpi made a preliminary selection of omplex forn It was to explain that Shields, in particular, had kept the 
less than a dozen but took options on lines are mere extensions of points recommendation alive by suggesting 
a number of others. They already bore and planes simple extensions of lines various compromise means of obtaining 
valuable, authoritative accompanying | only wish Dr. Smith had stopped there specimen subjects at moderate cost. On 
lectures recorded in England; but. the In all events, to a layman like me, that various occasions his father, the Rev. 
Erpi educators felt that it was advis would have been a stimulating presen James K. Shields, was introduced with 
able and even necessary to revise both tatiol But, somehovy or other a Iew plans, once with the idea of adding sound 
lectures and scenes—even to make a controversial, abstruse ideas crept in to his long-circulated “Stream of Life,” 
few new pictures—in order to meet the Obviously it was an animation-table and again to see if Erpi would produce 
needs of the American curriculum. It job, the chief problems of which were his favorite project, the “Life of John 
always seemed to me a little more ironi in showing moving rounded surfaces of Wesley,” But the Colonel's idea was 
cal, however, that with all the screen ones and sphere with the added to make the demonstration films when 
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there was clearly to be seen either a 
really waiting market or a licensee pro- 
ducer who would embark on a sizeable 
program of additional subjects of the kind. 

Late in 1932 there came to Col. 
Devereux, a young man of some train- 
ing in the Swedish Evangelical Church, 
named Milton Anderson. He bore a 
proposition of his own to establish a 
complete and continuing ecclesiastical 
film service under the name Academy 
of Religious Arts. Headquarters were in 
Los Angeles, at 718 West &th Street, 
which I believe was the address of the 
parsonage of Dr. W. S. Dysinger, pas- 
tor of the First English Lutheran 
Church, who was associated with An- 
derson in the plan. Anderson had no 
personal funds to speak of, but he was 
a hustler, and he seemed to have an 
idea. 

All he wanted was for Erpi to make 
him “the first talking picture church 
service,’ that he might take it forth to 
convince clergymen of the merit of his 
project. When he had signed a sufh 
cient number of these gentlemen to jus- 
tify and support production on a large 
scale, the further work would then be 
done, of course, under an Erpi_ pro- 
duction license. For the first produc- 
tion he would supply the talent and ar 
range the program. Erpi had only to 
provide studio, working crew, sound 
and picture recording apparatus, lights, 
director, cameraman, film, laboratory 
facilities, editing and final prints. That 
was all. Nevertheless, Erpi’s gamble on 
the future seemed worth while, and, 
even in the event of Anderson’s failure 
to become a licensee, we would have a 
Protestant demonstration talkie which 
would have promotional value in the 
church field. So the Colonel consented. 

Anderson was turned over to me for 
development of his immediate idea. He 
had no scenario and no certainty as 
yet of the talent he might procure, but 
he was impatient to be off to Los An- 
geles with the completed two reels al- 
lotted him under his arm. The produc- 
tion simply must be made in the next 
three days. The few hours’ interval be- 
tween this afternoon and evening he 
would spend drumming up his company 
of stars. They were to be volunteer 
numbers. Of course, I simply had to 
slow him down. All we were actually 
able to prepare in the first two days 
was a definition of limits. It was very 
difficult to persuade him that two reels 
were all to be given him. He could have 
only twenty minutes of screen time, and, 
as much as the condition might harrass 
him, he had to decide on the time ap- 
portionment for each item before I would 
proceed. There could be no_ scenery 
other than what might be suggested with 
the aid of monk's cloth drapes ; no money 
appropriation had been made to supply 
anything else. 

Until the day before I was to pro- 
duce the subject I did not know pre- 
cisely what was to be in it other than 
what came to me in cryptic telephone 
bulletins from Anderson who was rac- 
ing about the city arranging for his 
people. About 4:00 P. M. I was made 








Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, of Christ 
Madison Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, rendered the sermon in 
“the first Protestant talkie service.” 


aware definitely that we would have 
a male quartet; a soloist interpreting 
a Psalm of David in appropriate cos 
tume; a Y. M. C. A. secretary to give 
“a business man’s talk”; a minister to 
deliver a short sermon; and another 
Reverend to utter the benediction. The 
most serious difficulty for me was that 

Anderson had conserited to their su 
cessive appearances on a time schedule 
to suit their convenience, each to per- 
form his act at such-and-such an hour 
and hurry away. 

So as not to upset the delicate licen- 
see situation, and to preserve the full 
character of the subject as an experi 
mental venture, my work was done in 
the new studio of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. The quartet appeared, but 
one member could not or would not 
wait till we were ready, so, on the 
spot we had to make that number a 
trio. The well-intentioned Y. M. ¢ \. 
rambling 


secretary had prepared a 


speech on the wonders of modern sci 
ence and, suddenly realizing that he 
was making rash technical statements 
in the premises of one of the greatest 


research organizations in the world, 


made so many mistakes that we had 


to omit him. The soloist was admirabl 
The Rev. Dr. Sockman was a joy to 
hear, and the speaker of the benediction 


Was properly impressive In such ci 


cumstances the “first talking picture 
church service” was produced in an af- 
ternoon and about two hours overtime 

Duly edited to length and 
as much as was practicable with deco 


rated titles to fill the screen for some 


“dresse d” 


“dubbed-in” organ music, the reels were 
forwarded to Anderson who, by this 
time, had gone westward. He received 


them with much professed thankfulness 


and promptly gave a local church dem 


The Educational Screen 


onstration which he reported was a huge 
success. Then someone in Hollywood 
told Anderson that his picture was not 
good enough. More should be put int 
it. In the spirit of that theatrical pro 
ducer of years ago who felt that only 
twelve disciples in a Lord's Supper 
scene did not make sufficient show and 


hence provided forty, he was urged on 
the subject of “bigness.” And Ande 
son, of course, was entirely willing to 


have improvements provided that they 
did not cost him any money. 
He turned the power of his sales 
manship on the Erpi office in Holly- 
wood, and apparently persuaded the of 
ficials there that the Bell System owed 
him something further. Pat Campbell 
emerged from his role as a business rep 
resentative and became a directo \ 
derson obtained some further talent. a 
lay church reader, Alec B. Francis, w 
was also a well known, veteran chara 
ter actor in theatrical films: an excel 
lent female choir of perhaps forty voices: 
the numerous members of a Los Angeles 
dramatic school to enact a parable, and 
some alleged “Holy Land” stock shots 
surprising snow-clad 
illustrate tl 


There Was a proles 


including a_ few 


/ 
f 
s 


mountains, to 

Psalm of David 
sional studio this time, and some fair 
sized sets Pat did himself proud; tl 

subject was indubitably enhanced, ar 

the length naturally expanded to thr 
reels. 

\nderson now took his rev ANI p< 
subject to various West Coast con 
munities, obtaining little financial e1 
Nothing 


yut fame becomes rather unsatisfactory 


couragement but much praise 
so Erpi heard less and less of his 
project, But, in 1932, Milton Andersot 
found someone in Los Angeles to pub 
lish a book, written by himself, on 
the future of pictures in the churches 
It was not very long, but long enoug! 
to sell their high-priced but quality 
‘erson and commendation of his efforts 


The efforts of Erpi, it seemed, wer 


not so praiseworthy He mentiones 
Electrical Research Products, In 

it as having “unsuccessfully attempt 
to sell their high-priced but qual 
equipment in the non-theatrical field 
without pictures.”” That was assuredl 


not true 


‘It is generally understood,” « 
tinued Mr Anderson, “that thev will 
not produce pictures (excepting ex 
perimentally) because thev fear that 
Congress will accuse the monopol 
proselyting in school, church and hon 

If such organizations as the Na 
tional Educational \ssociation and 
others were to insist, they would 
doubtedly D1VE further help to the 
non-theatrical field.” Anderson entitl 
his book The \lodern G ith, refer 
ot course, to the modern talking pi 
ture More fitting, I think, that | 
should have called it Et tu Brut. It 
re ally needed another name, ber 111S¢ 
the | S. Bureau of Mines had pro 
duced a subject called “The Mod 
Goliath” years before 


(To be continued) 
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The Film and International Understanding 


DR. JOHN E. 


“Men of Tomorrow” Stresses 
World Understanding 
film with a w d outl 


I\ N educational birthday 1 a world outlool 
has been made by the Y.M.C.A. to commemorate 
its 100th anniversary this year. Titled 


row, the picture has an educational value far beyond its 


original intention; for this birthday is a birthday wit 
many implications throughout the world. Appropriately 
enough, the film was made by Julien Brvan, whos¢ 


] 


pictures of Poland and South America already have 


done so much to improve American understanding of 


other parts of the world. The narration by Lowell 


Thomas strikes an authentic note of world vision 

Men of Tomorrow shows the founding of th 
Y.M.C.A. as a group of twelve young men under the 
leadership of George Williams 1n London in 1844 \1 
animated sequence, in which white triangles multiply o1 


an expanding map of the world, shows the expansio1 


] 


of the Y.M.C.A. into an organization of tremendous 
membership and unnumbered services throughout the 
world. 

Moving from the international framework to out 
own national presentation, the sequence shows the grov 
ing flood of triangles entering a map of the Unite 
States and rapidly covering the whole natiot Numet 
ous activities of the Y.M.C.A. in this country then are 
presented dramatically and effectively. These are pri 
sented in such a way that boys and young men can se¢ 


the many opportunities for self-improvement which th 
“V" offers them and so that adults car 
Y.M.C.A. as an organization for 


development 


recognize tii 
potentialities of the 
desirable community 
youth. 

Just as the animated sequence moved from 
national to the national, so the film’s pictorial presenta 
tion of activities in this country shifts unobtrusively t 
the world scene. showing services which the Inte 
Y.M.C.A: today is 


global world at war. 


national rendering 


The picture closes with a rapid sequence of 
bovs of all ages and countries. The commentary whi 


accompanies this final part of the film speaks alter 
natelv to adults and to vouth, and must be quoted to be 


appreciated : 


“These are the boys ho shall te erit 
earth. Let us all work together to the st 
body and generous hought and dee S it t 
of the future may be made by them a better world 

“Yes. voung men, we must, we do put opes 


you. From every race and creed and natiot 
is the ancient dream of humanity, the drean 
brotherhood among men 

“Let us work with good faith and strong hearts 
make their dream a living reality. 


“God speed you, young men of tomorrow 


The film is made expertly and well, and it has edu 


cational values for above those of any mere anniversary) 


presentation. It is an object lesson on the way 


which local and familiar activities may be presented in a 


framework of world service and understanding. 


lTomor- 
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DUGAN. Editor, Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 
Survey Shows Need for 
Films on Other Nations 
Helen Hardt Seaton 





Editor’s Note: Helen Hardt Seaton is Executive Secretary 


f the Committee on Visual Aids in Education of the Ameri- 
in Council on Education. The work of that organization in 
e field of visual education is too well known to need 
further description here. The article is based upon data 


athered in recent survey. 


PLB LB LPL LLL LLP PP 


A“ \’ 
cently 


THER extensive survey of teacher opinion 
needs for new motion pictures which we re- 
need for 
Although the sur- 
brought forth any startling points in this 


have has indicated a 
films on other nations of the world. 


completed 


ev nas not 


onnection, the suggestions received serve to reinforce 
many of the points which already have appeared in the 
lepartment on “The Film and International Under- 
standing” in EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. 

The survey was undertaken as the first step in iso- 
lating areas for which films should be produced in the 
postwar period if a full development of visual methods 
is to be achieved. A brief questionnaire was sent out 
to more than 2,000 teachers throughout the country who 
use visual aids in their teaching. This questionnaire 
included a check list of eighteen subject matter areas. 
Che check list was followed by a request for suggestions 
of films or series of films within the checked subject 
areas and some indication of the kind of film 
More than 800 teachers returned 


matte! 
treatment preferred. 
these questionnaires. Teacher suggestions were then 
compiled within the various subject matter areas. 

The original compilations, although interesting for 
the trends of teacher opinion which they indicated, were, 

course, These 
therefore, sent to a selected group of about 300 


nothing more than compilations. 
vere, 
secured 
through interviews with teachers and directors of visual 
] 


for further comment. Comments were also 


education. On the basis of these comments some tenta- 


ive conclusions of a more specific nature can be drawn. 
Preferred subject matter areas for film production seem 
he Art, English, Geography, Guidance, American 
History, Mathematics, and Social Studies. 
Twenty preferred series were selected from all sub- 
ject matter 


areas. Among these twenty series were 


1OSE on : 


Global Geography (secondary), United Na- 


1 


and secondary), Regions of the 


ons (elementary 
World (elementary), Industries the World Over (sec- 
ondary 
\lthough space does not permit us to go into great 
detail here, a closer look at some of the suggestions re- 
ceived in the survey is interesting. 
In the field of Geography it appears that although 
any schools have used films in geography, they express 
dissatisfaction with the usual travelog and ask for better 
films. Greatest interest on all grade levels from the 
upper elementary through high school is for films em- 


phasizing the emerging concepts of global geography. 
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The following subjects were among those suggested in 
this field: 

Series on “Global Geography” —‘‘The Arctic” —a film 
which would deal with the geography, the people, and its 
emerging importance in world communication; “The 
World Island’—a film which might be based upon a 
projection of the world with a land pole at Dover. This 
film might be used as the basis for several succeeding 
films such as: “The New Mediterranean Sea”; “Na- 
tural Resources of the World”; “World Population, 
Past, Present, and Future.” 

Series on “The United Nations” —particularly China, 
Russia, India, Australia, designed for elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Series on ‘Industries the World Over’’—secondary. 
For example : “ Rubber’—discovery, history, plantations 
around the world, how it is grown, gathered and ship- 
ped, use in various countries, social and cultural in- 
fluences ; “Petroleum” —etc. 

Series on “Map Study”’—elementary and secondary— 
“History of Maps”; “How to Use Maps”; “Maps in 
Everyday Living.” 


Series on “Regions of the World’—arctic, tropics, 
deserts, etc.—elementary. 

Replies on the questionnaires indicate a need for back- 
ground films in the modern languages, but not a wide- 
spread recognition of this need. Films are requested 
for secondary and college levels. Background material 
on life in the various countries, either with the com- 
mentary in the language of the country or with direct 
dialogue in the language of the country, was generally 
suggested. A series on “Folk Songs of Other Lands” 
was suggested in the field of music. 

There is an interesting trend which reveals itself in 
those parts of the survey which we have discussed. It 
is a trend toward an interest in people rather than 
things, an interest in human rather than abstract con- 
sideration and presentation. In commenting on the 
series on the United Nations (which many teachers 
suggested be changed to include all nations) teachers 
indicated that they wished the emphasis to be on the 
lives of the people. They wished the films to bring out 
similarities to, and differences from our own way of 
life, and they wished to have the causes for these dif- 
ferences and similarities made very clear. 

After all, how can we better understand other peoples 
than by comparing them with ourselves and under- 
standing what causes similarities and differences. 


Additional Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Aids 


Three more courses in Audio-Visual Education have 
been reported, supplementing those which were listed 
in our April and May issues, namely : 


June 12-July 19 


Mary Rees Land 


University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Motion Pictures in Education (4 qr.) 


University of South Carolina, Columbia July 3-Aug. 24 
Audio-Visual Education (3) D. L. McCormac 


University of Washington, Seattle 
Auditory and Visual Aids to Teaching (2) 
Individual Research in Production of Radio 


July 3-Aug. 25 


\lice Hayden 


Records and Picture Aids (credit to be arranged) Jacobsen 


The Educational Screen 


The Fiftieth Anniversary* 

i is interesting to recall that the motion picture camera 
was invented before there was any film to use in it 

\s early as 1887 Edison started work on “a machine that 

should do for the eye what his phonograph did for the ear.” 


By mid-year of 1889 a mechanism had been evolved. It 
required a flexible medium to carry the negative base over 
sprocket wheels and past the lens of the camera \ picture 
tape of collodion varnish, dried on glass, was tried but it 
was too fragile. By September, word came that Georg: 
Eastman had evolved a tough flexible material to meet the 
“roller photography” requirements of his Kodak. A sample, 
an inch wide and fifty feet long, was obtained from Roches 
ter. It was the stuff that the motion picture machine was 
waiting for. Ihe frail varnish skins suggested the name for 


the new medium, “film.” The a:..ensions of that film are 
standard today. But, that October of 1889, Mr. Edison was 
too busy. Perforce he neglected his new creation until he 
started to make a set of machines for exhibition, along with 
his phonographs, at the Chicago Columbian Expositior 
(World’s Fair) in 1892. The Fair was late ('93), but the 
machines were later (94), and hence the opening on April 
14th, 1894, in New York City. 

Meanwhile Edison, inventor of the motion picture, and 
Eastman, father of the film, had never met! Amazingly 
down through the years when the motion picture was grow 
ing into a world-wide industry they still had no contact 
They were both too busy. Then came the day, thirty-one 
years later on February 15, 1925, when the organized indus 
try gave a great luncheon function in Edison's honor at the 
Ritz-Carlton in New York. Will Hays presided. As the 
functionaries and eminent guests were arriving, Mr. Edison 
and Mr. Eastman came in and reached the cloakroom to 
gether. There was no sign of recognition between them 
\ mutual friend noticed this and introduced the famous pair 
The towering Edison grinned down at the brisk Eastman 

“So, George Eastman, the film feller.” 

“Yes,” said Eastman. 

“Heard a lot about you,” said Edison. 

“I've heard about you too,” replied Eastman, “I bought a 
dyramo from you about 1885.” 

“Was it any good?” Edison demanded. 

“It will still work, but we don’t use it now.” 

\ smile from each, a handshake, and they went their 
separate ways to the luncheon room. 

Not long after that first public exhibition, the motion 
picture began disseminating war information. For the 
Spanish-American War, the Boer War, the Boxer Rebellion, 
there was scant coverage, but the mere fact that the Ameri 
can public could see war action on the screen was an im 
portant milestone. In the catastrophic global war of today 
the motion picture has grown to full stature as a medium 
of information and service. In his New York office Majo 
Hubbell calls a Corporal and hands him a can of new film 
just out of the laboratory. “There's a car waiting in the 
Rockefeller Center Garage. If you'll drive this film to 
Newark airport, it will be in India day after tomorrow.” 
Our fighting forces, overseas in combat areas, often see the 
latest movies before their families back home can see them 
In almost every community in the United States ther: 
is a motion picture theatre serving the nation in the dis 
semination of government messages, in the sale of war 


bonds, in the collection of monies for wartime causes, 


in the collection of blood plasma, in giving surceas 
war-torn nerves. 

Just a bit, this, of the story of fantastic growth, of amazing 
achievement, during the motion picture’s first half century 
From the first fifty feet of film in Room Five, Edison's 
Laboratory, visible only to eves at the peephole to count 
less thousands of miles of film girdling the world, visible to 
the eyes of all nations of the earth—and in fifty vears 
It out-fantasies the Arabian Nights, this prodigy of celluloid 


that has already become a “commonplace” to the second 
generation of all mankind Here indeed is a fiftieth anni 
versary that deserves celebration. 

*Partial reprint from Motion Picture Letter by Terry Ramsaye. 
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Education Meetings in July 


First Annual Meeting of the 
Educational Film Library Association 





In conjunction with the Regional NEA Meeti EFLA will hold its first annual meeting of members and 
Tuesday, July 4th, 9 to 12 A.M., Marine Room, rs il operation with the Sixth Midwestern Forum 
Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa. University of Chicago campus, in Room 214, Blaine 
11 tN 1 . _ fhe Association’s business and conference sessions, 
ener leme Wi e Vex rends in - isual ducat Nl . , - ‘ 
Genera : begat P.M Thursday, July 20, will precede the 
Speakers and discussions will in lude Lt. Gordon Mac tA y « 
: pam? “py ‘ ' : a il program of the Midwestern Forum which starts 
kenzie, “Audio-Visual Aids and the School Curriculun PM. | 1 
. ‘ \ Y debe 
ames S. Kinder, “Audio-Visual Aids in Adult Educa ? : : 
Jame es . = j 1 1 ry rsda iftternoon session will be devoted to a 
tion”: Encyclopedia Britannica Films will deseribe th rae : ‘ 
aera fF ;, pores ral discussion of the policies followed and _ projects 
set-up of the new organization; and “The Library's Pla , ; : 
: te “tee he? ee ' ertaken by the Association during the past year; a con- 
in Visual Education” will be expertly presented. Dis : canned: tae -denaiieade aint 
, ‘ . ition Of questionnaires re ea ’ e TS 2c { 
“yssions from the floor will be a feature. ; : ae : 
— ry and planning committees which should be appointed 
(Complete program not available for printing in this issue \ssociation; and the appointment of conference com- 
es uling with needs, problems and issues in this field. 
THE SIXTH MIDWESTERN FORUM ON Chairman of the Board and Administrative Director of 
; DS IN CO-OPERATION WITH \ssociation give their annual reports at a dinner 
VISUAL TEACHING AIDS e beginning at 6:30 P.M. The dinner meeting will 
Zones III and IV, Department of Visual Instruction owed by meetings of committees appointed during 
NEA, July 21 and 22, 1944 ternoon sessio! 
eid en a ee si od os 
Room 159. Belfield Hall, rida rning session, opening at 9 A.M. will con 
The University of Chicago, Chicago eports of committees dealing with the advancement 
. ; _ = nprovement of all phases of the production, distribution 
Meeting in Conjunction with THIRTEENTH ANN ( ' ' ' : 
° : utilization of audio-visual aids for educational purposes. 
ENCE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF PUBLI I I . 
; | 17-] ?] orts of committees will be continued at the afternoon 
SCHOOLS, ULY 4-jUI é oan . ° e 
: ; : ‘ beginning at 1:30 P.M. The general discussion of 
ie July 21 * ‘ s which should be followed and projects which should 
sitation of Exhibits -30-7:30 P.M ee : 1 . 
Visitation Exhibit ne wots Bi, tiated by the Association during the next year will 
id Gymnasium, Belfi all ; jation’ 
vm de eR J elheld Ha e the nal business session of the Association's 
Evening Session (7:30) saiditilian 
Theme: HVhat Can the Schools Learn from Wartu ses 
Visual Aids? VISUAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
Four types of wartime films will be shown: S In University of Wisconsin, Madison 
formation. Understanding. Indoctrinatio1 
: uly 17-22, 1944 
Panel Discussion Chairman: William F. k Bell & J Y . 
Howell Company. Panel Members: V. C. Arnspiger \ll morning sessions will be scheduled at Washington Ele- 
William J. Hamilton, Lt. Com. Francis Noel, Paul H entary School from 10 to 12 and will be demonstration situa- 
Sheats, C. R. Reagan, a representative S.0.1] \ll afternoon meetings will be held from 1:30 to 3:30 
and other agencies he Memorial Union Play Circle. 
Saturday, July 22 July 17 Morning Session 
Morning Session (9:00) ul ge Arts as Conducted under the Motivation Given 
Theme: The [ me Contribution of Visual Aids . ational Sound Films”—Ruth Elder, Director 
Inter-qgroup nderstandings | Training School. University of Oklahoma, 
Chairman: Joseph E. Dickman, Director s e a 1 ar Third Grade Teacher in Laboratory School; and 
Visual Instruction, Chicago Public Schools V. A. Witti 
Understanding Between  Natiot _——— Monday Afternoon Session 
Bryan film “Chilean Housing R : 5 te de Shad School 
; ‘ , ae ; Sound Film a upplement to the Modern Schoo 
Speaker: Wesley Greene, National Film Boat t Canada ° PI F . 
. > - ‘ , Currichuinm 
“Understanding Between Races showing of O.W.1 n ; = 5 ¥ - : : 
r : is Guy Fowlkes, Director of the Summer Session: 
Henry Browne, Farmet ; ; ; : ‘ agent 
. fore ie oe ; ‘The Place of the Educational Sound Film in To- 
Speaker \llison Davis, Ass’t Professor : 3 : - s 
rat a os lay ( riculum 
University of Chicago ; , : . 
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Panel Discussion: “The Educational Implications of the 
C.I.A.A. Series’—W. A. Wittich, Leader: V. C. Arn- 
spiger, Joseph Dickman, R. C. Maroney, Don C. 
Rogers 


July 19 Morning Session 
“Educational Sound Films as a New Tool of Learning for 
Science and Physics’—Joseph Dickman, Supervisor of Science, 
Chicago Public Schools 
Wednesday Afternoon Session 
Understanding our Natural and Social Environment through 
Educational Sound Films 
V. C. Arnspiger, Vice President, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films: “Broadening 
the Educational Sound Film” 


our Environment through 


Don C. Rogers, Asst. Supermtendent, Chicago Public 
Schools: “Description of an Optimum Educational 
Sound Film General Course of Study” 

W. A. Wittich, Curriculum Supervisor, Madison Public 
Schools: “Experiences in the Psychology of Seeing 


and Observation Relating to the Educational Sound 
Film” 
July 20 Morning Session 


“Use of Modern Visual Aids—Charts, Globes, and Wall Maps” 
—Mabel Studebaker, Editor, THe CLAssroom TEACHER 
Thursday Noon, Luncheon 
Welcome—John Guy Fowlkes, Director of Summer Session 
“European Intercultural Relationships 
through the Sound Film“—Thomas Hodge, Film Of- 
ficer, British Information Services 
“The Power of the Educational Sound Film”’—Showing 
of a composite half-hour film to demonstrate its ver- 
satility with examples of microphotography, time-lapse, 
submarine, and aerial photography, and trips to dis- 


Experiences in 


tant places. 
Thursday Afternoon Session 
“Modern Developments in the Areas of Charts, Globes, Maps, 
etc.”—C. B. Stateler. 
Arnspiger, Joseph Dickman, 
Rogers, W. A. Wittich 
Charts, Globes, Maps, etc.”— 


Panel: V. C. John Guy 
Fowlkes, Don C. 
“Guides to the Use of 


Mabel Studebaker 


July 21 Morning Session 
“The Use of Films in High School Studies”’—Ruth 
Social Studies Teacher, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc 


Fuller, 





Dear Fellow Members: 
Once again we are afforded the privilege of helping 
in the war effort. Through the Treasury Department 
and the Office of War Information, several 16mm. war 
films will be made available for use during the Fifth 
War Loan Drive, June 12-July 8. We can do our 
part by seeing that every State and local war bond 
committee is offered these films for use at all war 
bond meetings and that equipment is found for the 
showing of them. 
You will doubtless feel it your duty as a good 
American, to search out every opportunity for show- 
ing these films. Remember “the more ways an idea 
comes to us, the surer we are of getting it. If we 
hear it, see it, read it, and talk it over, we're pretty 
sure to have it.” 

Everyone will want to see these pictures. Let us 
pledge ourselves as members of the Department of 
Visual Instruction to bring these films to every mem- 
ber of our community and state that it is within our 
power to reach. 

CAMILLA 
Department of Visual 


BEST, President 
Instruction,, NEA 
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Friday Afternoon Session 


Understanding War and Peace through the Use of Educa- 


tional Sound Films 
Hodge, Film Officer, British Information Sery. 
ices: “Intercultural Understanding through the Britig 
Information Films’”’ 7 
J. Margaret 
“Building 
North” 


Film showing: “The 


Thomas 


National Film 
Understandings of our 


Carter, Canadian Board :-— 


Neighbors to the 


Maritime Provinces” 
July 22 Morning Session 

ludio-Visual Materials as an Aid in Helping Schools Meet 

Responsibilities 


Tools ot 


Present and Futur 
Fowlkes: “New 
day and Tomorrow” 
> “The Part that 

Films Will Play in Tomorrow's Schools” 


John Guy Learning for To- 


\rnspiger Educational Sound 


CONFERENCE ON THE PRACTICAL 
UTILIZATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Conducted by Visual Aids Service, 
Division of University Extension, University of Illinois 


Room 314, Illini Union Building July 11, 12, 13 — 1944 


July 11 
Presiding—Neil F. 


of University Extension, University of Illinois 


Morning Session 


Garvey, Visual Aids Service, Division 


9:30 Registration 

Robert B. 
sion, University of Illinois 

“Place of Audio-Visual Aids in Our Educational Pro- 
gram’—E. H. Reeder, College of Education, Univer- 


Greetings Browne, Director, Summer Ses- 


sity of Illinois 
“Utilization of Still Pictures’—W. 
sity High School, University of Illinois 
Rucker, College of Agri- 
Ilinois 


M. Johnson, Univer- 


General Discussion led by H. J. 
culture, University of 
Tuesday Afternoon Session 
Presiding—Lee M. Morris, 
Rantoul, Illinois 


Principal, Elementary School, 


“Selection of Projection Equipment’—Joseph E, Dickman, 
Acting Director, Science and Visual Instruction, Chi- 
cago Public Schools 

General Discussion led by A. J. Ebel, Radio Station, Uni- 

versity of Illinois 


General Workshop in Problems of Projection—Maurice B 


Evans and Albert W. Ginzbourger, Physical Plant 
Department, University of Illinois 
July 12 Morning Session 


Presiding—Clark E, Youmans, Principal, Township High 

School, Cerro Gordo, Illinois 

Adult Education”’—L. C. Larsen, Bu- 

\udio-Visual Aids, University of 

Discussion led by H. M. Hamlin, 
Education, University of Illinois 

“Utilization of Motion Pictures’—E. C. Waggoner. Direc- 
tor of Science and Visual Education. Publi 
Elgin, Illinois 


“Role of Films in 
reau of Indiana 


General \gricultural 


° 
Schools, 


General Discussion led by Dorothy McGlynn. East St. 
Louis Schools 
Wednesday Afternoon Session 
Presiding—A. L. Thomasson, Principal, Junior High 


School, Champaign, Illinois 

“Arrangements of Physical Facilities in School Buildings 
for the Use of Audio-Visual Aids” 
son, Assistant to the 
struction, Springfield, 


Richard Edmund- 

Superintendent of Public In- 

Illinois 

Discussion led by L. C. 
Indiana 

General Workshop in 


ance— Maurice 


General Larsen, University of 
Equipment Mainten- 


\lbert W. Ginzbourger 


Problems of 
B. Evans, 


(Concluded on page 257) 
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Hundreds of RCA School Sound Systems now in use! 





OOD SCHOOLS of the future, public 

or private, cannot afford to be with- 

out a modern sound system.’ Successful 

experience in thousands of schools has 

already proved the value of such systems 

—many of which have now been in suc- 

cessful operation over a period of several 
years. 

RCA Schooly 
Sound Systems pro- 
vide a simple means 
for quick, easy dis- 
tribution of radio 
programs, phono- 
graph recordings 







An RCA Sound System also serves as 
a communication center from which the 
School Administrator, his assistants or 
members of the faculty can effect instant 
contact with any or every part of the 
school. Obviously, such a system is ex- 
tremely valuable for broadcasting instruc- 
tions—especially in case of an emergency. 


LISTEN TO “The Music America Loves Best” on 
the RCA program every Saturday, 7:30 p.m., 
E.W.T., Blue Network 


gers | — a a a a ee ee ee ee ee oe ee as @ 





RCA VICTOR DIVISION ¢ CAMDEN, N. J. 
LEADS THE WAY...in Radio... Television... Tubes... Phonographs... Records. . . Electronics 








and on-the-scene i Educational Dept. 61-7H 
vocals to any or all i RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America 
rooms of a school. i 
Will you please send me a copy of your booklet “Planning 
} I Tomorrow's Schools.” 
I 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA I DRI. i. cositcclsctciincnndibiannaaapnbansdiaia 
I 
| Rs. sctssiveniseinieseioanmmadada 
i 
7 
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THE NEW ENGL 


Conducted by 


The New England Section (Zone 1) of the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association of the U.S. 


Editor, JOHN H. LYONS 


The Educational Screen 


D PAGE 


Officers of The New England Section 


President, John Gammons Read. Rhode Island College of Edueatioy 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy A. Allard, Public Schools, Reading, Mass 
Executive Committee, C. N. Allen, Dartmouth College Wilfred Berube 
Pawtucket Publie Schools R. Haven Falconer, Armed Forces Film Ser; 
ice, New York Cit) Abraham Krasker, Boston University—John 
Lyons, Enfield Public Schools, Thompsonville, Contr J. L. Senechal 
Windham High School, Willimantic, Conn David E. Strom, Univ : 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn 





i ; ; ; ; is responsible fo ro on 1s posted on bulletin hoard 
High School Course in Audio-Visual Aids is responsible for projecti posted tin boar 
\lso, as occasion demands, previews are made of films 
BY CARL H. GARVIN in class before they are shown tO various groups 
Director of Audio-Visual Aids, East Haven, Conn. 3. Film Strip Projection 
goog ; : r ° P ; (a) Construction of machine, its care and up keep | 
N innovation in the field of audio-vjsual education was ; : ie 
. . . Mechanics of operation. (c) Types of film strips 
made this vear at East Haven High School when a 
: and how they may be used. (d) Study of sources 


course in audio-visual education was offered to students in 
that school. This course carries a point credit toward gradua- 
tion and will be of special and permanent value to students 
planning educational careers. The course has been very popular 
with the students and has gone a long way in solving service 
problems of a director who is not on a full time basis. 
Outline of the course is given below: 

Objective: (1) To familiarize pupils with all audio-visual 
aids, equipment and their applications. (2) To have available 
to the school system at any time, capable operators of our 
audio-visual equipment. (3) To develop an appreciation of 
school equipment and its care, cost, and up-keep. (4) To de- 
velop responsibility, promptness and ability in arranging and 
carrying out programs for teachers and organizations in this 
town. 

Outline of Course 

1. Types of Audio-Visual Aids equipment and their use. 

(a) Class discussions on what comprises field of audio- 
visual aids. 

2. Motion Picture Projection (Sound and Silent) 

(a) Study of different makes of machines. 

(b) Types of films—(1) size, (2) sound and _ silent 
films, advantages and disadvantages, (3) tech- 
nicolor and black-and-white films. 

(c) Construction of school machine, its operation and 
upkeep. 

(d) Care and repair of films. 

(e) Mechanics of how a film shows motion and sound. 

(f{) Types of screens and lenses. (1) Working out 
distances on picture projection with different 
type lenses. (2) Study of light intensity. 

(g) Relationships of operator with audience. 

(h) Study of sources and availability of films. 

(i) How to order and arrange for programs. 

(j) Disposition and distribution of films for showing. 

(k) Feeping records. (1) Requisition sheets. (2) 
Summary of use of equipment, condition of 
equipment, title of films, running time, times 
shown, type of film, size of audience. (3) How 
to make an annual report covering year’s work, 
what was done, future needs, plans and recom- 
mendations for following year. 

(1) The carrying through of a project for a teacher, 
school or department, involving the following: 
(1) Selecting film to correlate with a definite 
project in class. (2) Ordering film and _ setting 
up dates. (3) Running off program for teacher. 
(4) Making report on film and giving results 
to Visual-Aids class. (Any difficulties encountered 
as broken films, burned-out bulbs, poor sound, 
lighting, etc. are reported to class and discussed) 

Note—After pupils are able to run the machines and 

arrange for programs, all requisition forms sent in by 

teachers are shown to class. All correspondence, film 
bulletins and new film releases are currently presented 
to class. A chart showing all films on order and who 


of material and of characteristic film strips on hand. 


(e) The carrying through of a project for a teacher 
school or department (same as for the motion pi 
ture) (f) Discussion of value of this type of pro- 
jection 
4. Slide Projection 

(a) Construction of machine, its care and up-keep 
(b) Mechanics of operation. (Cc) The making 
of glass slides for projection, in ink, crayon, colors 
silhe uette, carbon. (d) Shides available in school 
and outside sources. (« The making of a series 
of slides for a teacher, e. g. silhouettes of planes 


for aviation course. 
5. The Recordio 
(a) Value of this machine and how it may be used 
(1) Recording radio programs (2 Recording 
school and class projects. (3) Uses as a_ publi 
address system in speech classes 


(b) Operation of this machine for all its uses 


(c) Cutting a record of some. school project (musi 
organization, English Department, speech classes, 
etc.) and playing before class (Class to rate 


clarity of record and value of project as a teaching 
device ) 
6. Dioramas 
(a) Discussion of dioramas and how they are cot 
structed. (b) Discussion of possible topics and 
how they could be used. (c) The making of a 
diorama for a teacher or department 
7. Bulletin Boards 
(a) Value of bulletin boards and how they may be 
used for instruction. (b) Study of bulletin boards 
in our system, how they are used, and possibilities 
of improvement. (c) If arrangements can be made 
with a typical bulletin board as a teaching device. 
8. Additional Instruction on various types of well known 
movie projectors, instruction to be given on each to 
familiarize pupils with all types of machines 

If any teacher or department wishes projection material, 
pupils are assigned to work with the teacher Che pupils 
know the catalogued material and can present this to the 
teacher for selection. The class also handles all previews of 
films which are to be shown in the school system. Many of 
the films are recalls to be used for review work. If it is a 
new release, with which the instructor is not familiar, a pre- 
view is made in class. This is interesting work to the class 
and they try to determine where it could be used for a project 
in another group. It is up to the class to contact the depart- 
ment head and give a summary of the contents of film. If 
suitable the pupil makes arrangements with the instructor for 
a future showing. 

The Recordio is delicate to operate in cutting records of 
good clarity. It would be difficult to find time to train enough 
teachers for an extensive use of this machine. The class works 
with any teacher or department in the making of any record 
pertaining to school work. Occasionally the Recordio is asked 
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ca mal 
DA-LITE MODEL B 


hanging screen with case 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER 
is the only screen that can 
be adjusted in height without 
separate adjustments of the 
case or fabric. Its exclusive 
inner-lifting device raises the 
case, roller and fully opened 
screen as one unit. 


Quality Screens for 34 Years 


He is an authority on good projection. He can 
help you choose quickly the right Da-Lite screen 
surface, style of mounting, and size for any pro- 
jection requirement. Da-Lite Screens have been 
used by schools since they first began to teach 


with visual aids. 


Write for the name of the Authorized 
Da-Lite dealer nearest you. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 6 ES 


2723 No. Crawford Avenue Ch'cago 39, Ill. 


You Can Place 
Full Confi- 
denceln 
J Dealers Dis- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ~ 
Bromus playing These 
Signs! 










Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





for by Civic organizations to be used as a public address system 
This is also handled by the class. 

This group has solved many of the problems confronting 
an Audio-Visual Aids director in a small school 


he is a full time teacher, devoting only part of his free time 


system where 


to a department of this kind. By having a trained group 
meeting regularly every day, many of the problems can_ be 
discussed, solved and assignments made, thus saving time and 
extra work on the director's part 

This class has solved our school problem of mac! 


line opera 
tion. The teacher has a schedule of all their classes and fre 
periods so he can arrange for operators at any time during 
the day. As requests come in, the teacher discusses what is 
needed, pupils are scheduled for the project, and it is up to 
them to see that it is carried out. It has been very successful 
All minor repairs are made by members of the class, such 


as cleaning and oiling machines, repairing cords, 


repairing 
films, and keeping the equipment in good running order. 

They are all anxious to operate these machines, so they 
do their best. The machines are used in the town for civic 
organizations such as Red Cross, Churches, Air Wardens, et 
and the pupils do all the work of setting up and operating 
the machines. In this case the teacher asks for volunteers 
and sees to it that the equipment is transported to the desired 
location. There are always plenty of volunteers, and all mem 
bers of the class may earn a chance to participate. 

Projects of this kind make for a good relationship be 
tween the townspeople and the school, develops responsibility 
in the operator, and is good for the pupils in a social way 
in that he meets various types of people and has to overt 
come difficulties on his own. 

A = 

A program demonstrating the potentialities of radio as a 
supplement to regular classroom studies was presented to prin 
cipals and superintendents of Connecticut schools by the Con- 
necticut Audio-Visual Education Association at New Britain 
State Teachers College on April 19. 
the college auditorium and the stage was divided into two sec 


The meeting was held in 


tions. On one half of the stage a demonstration of an educa- 
tion broadcast, dealing with the problems of the American 
Negro, was staged by Station WTIC. A classroom of 16 high 
school students was in session on the other half of the stage. 
lhe students could not see the performers but heard the demon- 
Following the 
broadcast demonstration, the students carried on a discussion 
inder the direction of their teacher Miss Dorothy Shapleigh. 
luano Hernandez, a well-known Negro actor, came to New 
Britain to play the leading role of Sam, a freed Negro. 
Sterling Fisher, director of the NBC Inter-American Univer- 
sity of the Air, and Assistant Public Service Counselor, spoke 
at the meeting. After the demonstration he conferred with a 
committee appointed by Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of 
education, to discuss the possibilities of utilizing the NBC 
University of the Air’s program as credit toward certification 
procedure or for teacher’s improvement in the state. 


Important Audio-Visual Education Meetings 
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July 13 Morning Session 


stration as though it were an actual broadcast. 


Presiding—Gladys Spencer, University of Illinois Library 

“Selection and Evaluation of Audio-Visual Material’— 
Fred Montgomery, University of Kansas 

General Discussion led by Dorothy Burns, Public Schools, 
Cicero, [linois 

‘Utilization of Radio, Radio Transcriptions, and Rec- 
ords”—Keith Tyler, University of Ohio 

General Discussion led by Ray D. Brummet, Principal, 
Pana, Illinois, Township High School 

Thursday Afternoon Session 

Presiding—Neil F. Garvey 

‘Administration of Audio-Visual Aids Programs within 
a Local School System’—Alvin Roberts, Principal, 
Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, Illinois 

General Discussion led by Charles Allen, Principal, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Illinois 

Summary of Conference—Neil F. Garvey 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH. Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Film Story of Boston University 


NE of the outstanding public relations films avail- 

able at the present time is 7/irty Minutes of Uni- 
versity Life, the scenes of which are laid in the six 
undergradute colleges and the six graduate schools that 
comprise Boston University. The film, in 16mm koda- 
chrome, consumes about forty minutes of running time. 
President Marsh of Boston University, the narrator 
of the film, introduces the university to the film audience 
in the opening sequence. In the College of Business 
Administration the journalism students are seen in the 
Boston University News office. This is followed by 
shots of the university radio studio, advertising and 
merchandising classes; accounting groups; and indus- 
After a visit to the library 
and the student employment office, the war-time per- 


trial management courses. 


sonnel department 1s inspected. 

Students are shown in the officers’ training program: 
first, enrolling in the program by means of interviews 
and examinations; and secondly, receiving instruction 
in the use of military equipment. 

Boston University’s physical education program is 
shown in one section of the film which includes shots of 
special classes for physical education teachers ; gymna- 
sium work: boxing classes; wrestling ; rowing; tennis; 
canoeing ; swimming ; diving; and speed ball. 

After the presentation of scenes of dormitory life, the 
film shows nurses in training. Representing the edu- 
cational department of the university by scenes of stu- 
dents doing practice teaching and having interviews 
with a superintendent of schools, the production gives a 
comprehensive picture of the College of Music with its 
classroom activities, its orchestra, its choruses, and its 
seminary singers. 

Several shots of the physics laboratories, including 
one of the testing of a motor ; five shots of the chemistry 
laboratory ; a demonstration and a visit to the observa 
tory of the astronomy department; demonstrations of 
illusions, a color blind test, and a mechanical aptitude 
test in the psychology classes; and the study of the 
frog in biology, all illustrate the scientific facilities of 
the institution. 

The Boston University Medical School, the School of 
Law, and the Secretarial School are then presented 
briefly. The Arts and Crafts division of the University 
follows with its life classes, clothing and sewing instruc 
tion, and nutrition study. 

The concluding section of the film shows a number 
of events of especial interest to alumni of the school. 
The May Day celebration with its colorful procession, 
its pageant, and its folk dancing; the football games ; 
the Student Council dinner at the President's home ; and 
Alumni Day will certainly revive the memories of former 
graduates and students. 

The film was produced by Floyd Ramsdell, president 
of the Worcester Film (¢ orporation, under the super- 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 





vision of the Director of School and ( ollege IX¢ lations 
Professors of the university acted as technical advisors 
For musical background, sound recordings of the Unj 
versity ( Yrchestra, directed by Arthur Fielder. the 
chorus, glee club, and the University Band were used. 

Judson Rea Butler, Director of School and ( ollege 
Relations, provided the material upon which the above 
film description was based. To secure the film for 


showing, address him at The Committee on School and 
Public Relations Office. Boston University, 20 Beacor 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 
Question: Upon examining some of my recently 
returned films I find quite a few scenes covered 
with a kind of haze. Offhand | don’t recall hay 
ing filmed any of these pictures in hazy weather. 
Please explain. 
Answer: Judging from your description, many of your hazy 
scenes are probably distant shots of landscapes, hills or valleys 
You will recall from your elementary science experiments 


¢ 
t 
the table, and a 


one in which a pitcher of ice was placed o1 
minute or two later you observed the outside of the pitcher 
beginning to “sweat.” This “sweat,”’ you remember, did not 
come from the ice or water in the pitcher, but rather from 
the air surrounding the container. This experiment—the con 
densation of moisture of the air—made visible the water vapor 
always present in the air, but which we could not see unless 
we cooled the air, as in this demonstration. 

Whenever minute droplets of water vapor settle on particles 
of dust or ions of gases present in air, they begin to scatte1 
light—especially the bluish part. This phenomenon is called 
haze. (Mist or fog is not haze. Mist and fog are white; they 
are composed ot larger water droplets. ) The reason we don't 
often see haze is because our eyes are not very sensitive to the 
bluish-violet rays. The film in your camera, on the other hand, 
being very sensitive to blue light, registers it to the detriment 
of your picture. 

To avoid the appearance of haze you must use a haze-cutting 
filter, one that will bring out the sharp, crisp picture in your 
distant scenes. If you are filming in black and white, vou must 
get a strong, clear yellow filter, such as the G filter. When you 
slip that yellow filter on to your regular lens, you must keep 
one thing in mind—and that is that the addition of any colored 
filter usually means diminution of light. Your yellow filter will 
absorb the blue-violet light, rendering it darker in the finishec 
picture To compensate for this loss of light you must, there 
fore, do one of two things—either increase the diaphragm opet 


ing one full stop (depending upon filter factor, supplied by th 


manufacturer) or decrease the speed of your motion pictur 
camera The latter is permissible only in shooting landscapes 
or slowly moving objects Either of the two steps outlined 


brings more light to your film. 

If you are filming with regular outdoor Kodachrome, you 
must use the special Kodachrome haze filtet This filte be 
colorless, does not require any adjustment in light In other 
words its filter factor is zero. Finally, if you are using Koda 
chrome A (the type used for indoor filming with artificial light) 


utdoors., you must remember to add that salmot pink filter 


called the Type A Kodachrome filter for Daylight. With this 
filter on, your emulsion speed rating is Weston 8, the same as 
the regular Kodachrome This filter serves a double purpos« 
It absorbs some of the I from daylight and acts as a haze 
Flt : 
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ATTENTION 


School Projector Owners! 


In what condition are your projectors? Will 
they be ready for maximum, trouble-free serv- 
ice when your classes re-assemble next fall? 


Vacation Time 
is Your Opportunity 


to have your projector thoroughly checked 
and put into perfect running condition ready 
for instant use with your classes in September. 


We Maintain 


a complete repair department in our Chicago 
headquarters under management of the most 
skilled projector mechanics in the business. 


Send Your Projector 


to us| under prepaid shipping charges]. It will 
be thoroughly inspected and repaired, and 
returned to you. Our charges are reasonable. 


Estimates Gladly Given 


Get in touch with us promptly. Don't wait un- 
til too near the end of vacation. Avoid the 
risk of later worry over serious projector 
trouble by phoning, wiring or writing us NOW! 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
28-34 E. Eighth Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Monthly 


POSTWAR VISUAL EDUCATION 


Digest 


A Map of Forces—Donald Slesinger—Film News 5:4 April, 


1944. 


An examination of the objective, direction and magnitude 


of forces which must be taken into consideration, and the allo- 
cation of power, with respect to the use of films in education 
—a thought-provoking discussion of possible future develop- 
ments in this field, 

“The objective of the film in education must be the same 
as that of education in general, since the film is a method, 
not a goal.” Current interest in extending the use of films 
in education, stimulated greatly by their successful use by the 
armed forces, is setting in motion forces, not all of which, 
the writer finds, are educational in direction. 

One of these forces is the entertainment film industry, 
which scents a billion dollar market for educational film pro- 
duction. In addition to finance and equipment, the industry 
will contribute certain skills and habits. But the tendency of 
the entertainment-trained technician is to dramatize and gla- 
mourize. Another tendency the entertainment film industry 
may bring to education is that of censorship, and all that it 
implies. To make the most money, films must be seen by 
the largest possible audience, must be on a cer.ain level, and 
must offend no one. It thus denies the uniqueness of each 
individual, which education does its best to preserve 

The industrial film industry, the small but growing educa 
tional film industry, and government production, are other 
forces surveyed. Many textbook publishers even are con- 
sidering branching out into film production. However, the 
writer sees the documentary producer as education’s greatest 
ally. “For he has an artistic integrity, . . and accepts the 
psychology of individual difference. He has always tailor- 
made his films for very small audiences.” 

“Fortunately, education has the power it needs to make 
educational film production serve its ends. Besides integrity 
and experience it has enormous purchasing power, and can 
go into educational production, as well as distribution, on a 
large scale whenever industry fails it. There is nothing about 
the making of a film that educators cannot learn.” 

The article concludes with this statement as to the allo- 
cation of power—‘“Since the responsibility of developing the 
educational use of films lies with education, there must also 
lie the power. To keep it educators must be willing to co- 
operate, but prepared to fight.” 


What Is the Objective?—Floyd E. Brooker, U. S. Office of 

Education—Film News 5: 7 April, 1944. 

The vast visual aid production, distribution, and utilization 
programs of the government since 1940 constitute one of the 
most amazing educational developments of the war but, in 
Mr. Brooker’s opinion, the full implication of this war expan- 
sion has been too little explored and understood. Schools have 
not made the same progress in acceptance and application as 
have the Armed Forces and industrial plants. He warns 
educators that, although great progress has been made, the 
continued growth of visual education will be their responsi- 
bility, and they should start now to plan for the future. He 
indicates a few areas where planning is needed, in the form 
of questions, many of which require further research. He 
believes that we cannot hope for further progress in the 
acceptance and application of visual aids by schools until the 
objectives of visual education are better clarified than they 
are at present, and some action is taken to achieve those ob- 
jectives. Another responsibility of visual educators, he affirms, 
is experimentation. The success of any visual aid depends upon 
effective utilization. This can be learned and shown quickest 
by objective reports from instructors in different teaching 
situations. 


The Educational Screen 


The SLiterature in Visual Onstruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 
New York University Film Library 


Impact of GI Methods on Civilian Instruction dD: s 
Brainard, President, St. Cloud State Teachers Col 
Vinnesota Journal of Education 24: 351 May, 1944 


\lthough full recognition is given to the success of the 
military training program and the marvelous educational job 
it has done, the conclusion reached by Mr. Brainard is that 
similar methods carnot be used permanently for the educa- 
tion of civilians. This fact becomes apparent from a study 
of the environment surrounding the educational courses offe red 
by the army and by the navy. Furthermore, the military 
authorities possess almost unlimited funds. For example, few 
educational institutions possess the funds with which to carry 
on a visual education program on the scale employed by the 
armed forces. \nother distinction between the military pro- 
gram and civilian education jis to be found in thx objectives 
In the armed forces men are trained intensively in specific 
techniques in order to prepare them for special duties. “Educa- 
tion is more than the accumulation of knowledge, the master- 
ing of techniques It is a process of growth and develop- 
ment . is in itself a part of life. It is probably impossibl 
to speed it up very much and perhaps undesirable as well.” 


Motion Pictures in the Schools of Tomorrow—Frances 
Norene Ahl, Glendale (Calif.) High School—The Socia 
Studies 35: 166 April, 1944. 

The author foresees a tremendous increase in the use and 
availability of educational films in the schools of tomorrow 
as a by-product of the use of films in the training program of 
our armed services and industry. Not only does she anticipate 
better films more suited to classroom needs, at reduced rentals, 
but better methods of utilizing them in order to obtain the 
maximum instructional values from them. Administrators and 


I 


1 


teachers are urged to be prepared for the greatly expanded 
program to come. Provision should be made for adequate finan- 
cial support, trained leadership, and time for research to keep 
abreast of materials and methods. 


UTILIZATION 
Visual Education Number—F. Dean McClusky, Editor—Edu- 
cation 64: 401-446 March, 1944. 50c¢ per copy 


This special issue provides a wealth of ideas for the enrich- 


ment and increased effectiveness of geography teaching. In 
his introductory editorial on “Visual Instruction and_ the 
Teaching of Geography,” Mr. McClusky states that the issue 
has been designed to emphasize the contribution which visual 
instruction is making to the teaching of geography. It also 
points to the future by indicating how visual techniques can 
implement the extension of our geographical knowledge. The 
contributors of the articles were selected with a view to 
showing how the Seve ral types ot visual aids may he effectively 
employed 


“The Motion Picture in Teaching World Geography” 1s 


liscussed by Wallace \\ Atwood, Director of the Clark 
University Graduate School of Geography He points out 
that no subject in the entire curriculum needs the modern 
sound-motion picture as does geography, which deals with 
the world at work and the adjustments people make to their 
environments. The motion picture brings a vivid picture of 
far-away lands and peoples by reproducing the motion, changes, 
actions and natural sounds that characterize the various 
scenes 


‘The Motion Picture and World Understanding,” by Herbert 
S. Houston, formerly publisher of The World’s Work, refers 
to the David Starr Jordan plan for using educational films 
in the schools of the world to promote peace, which was 
adopted in 1937 by the World Federation of Education Asso- 


ciations and stands ready to be put into action after the war. 
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In the intervening seven years, the writer declares that re 
markable progress has been made in all countries in the field 
of visual education, much of which is due to the present train 
ing program of governments. The visual aids program of 


educatiol 


our own government agencies indicates that visua 


js coming into its rightful place as a great agency of instru 
tion. Various movements are now taking form for the pro 
duction and distribution of educational motion pictures after 
the war as the most effective means of building understanding 
and peace in the world 

Other articles in this issue which offer further valuable teach 
ing suggestions are: “Air World Geography,” | ae 
Engelhardt, Jr.; “Today’s Geography in a Museun by Grace 
Fisher Ramsey; “Visual Materials Vitalize Geography,” by 
Kathryn Schnorrenberg; “The Use of Visual Aids in Teach 


Allard: 
Laboratory Material in Geography,” by Editl 


ing Elementary Geography,” by Lucil 


“Pictures in Geography Teaching,” by E Winifred Craw 
ford: and a “Symposium of Visualized Geography Lessons,” 
by Adelbert K Botts. Margaret S. Chew and Viol ( assidy 


Director Audio-Visual In 
struction, Mesa Public Sx hools Ariz a Teacher Parent 
32:16 Spring Issue, 1944. 


Visually Speaking—Del Shelley, 


One of the educational problems in Arizona is to de 
velop a program of instruction that makes learning exper 


iences easier and more meaningful for Spanish-American 





children, many of whom are without the simplest English 
vocabulary. Audio-visual aids bring to these handicapped 
children carefully planned and directed hearing and seeing 


experiences which influence the setting of standards, de 


velopment of individual initiative and _ self-confidence: 


and establish a 


background for language, reading 


spelling and number work. Best results in visual-sensory 


1 


methods are had when the teacher varies procedure 


to meet the problems and needs of the class 


How to Use Audio-Visual Aids—Part 4. Competent Opera- 
tors Are Made, Not Born—Elizabeth Goudy and Lt. Fran 
cis W. Noel, USN R—The Business Education World 24: 384 
March, 1944. 

Women teachers should not doubt their ability master the 


mechanical aspects of audio-visual equipment. Wartime ex 


perience belies the traditional supremacy of men in things 
mechanical. The article suggests some procedures learning 
to operate projectors, which will definitely make for teacher 
ease in handling the equipment and help devel assurance 
Besides acquiring skill in the operation of equipment, othe 
factors must be carefully considered, such as darkening, ven 
tilation, proper placing of screen and seating of students 
Even though the writers recommend that teachers know how 


to operate and care for equipment, they feel that students 


should be trained to do this work, the teacl taking 
over in an emergency. 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 

Television, Challenge to Education—Leonard Power—(papet 

copyrighted by The Grolier Society)—Ilirginia Journal of 

Education 37:257 March, 1944 

The educational effectiveness of television has already been 
demonstrated by its use in the training of air-raid wardens and 
Red Cross workers \ few children also have been given the 
opportunity to enjoy television field trips to museums, zoos and 
parks. “In the post-war classroom, television lestined to 
exert a far greater influence in widening the sphere of human 
knowledge than either radio or the motion picture Phe unique 
and distinguishing feature of television is its power to combin« 
the best of both of these mediums plus the addition of a com 
pletely new thing in the world: th ability to bring the whole 
world, eventually, within the short focus of the human eye.’ 


Technically, television is ready to go into action after the wat 
and educators should get ready to meet this latest challeng: 


Already a few universities have established experimental sta 


tions. Mr. Power foresees the produc tion of television pro 
grams, geared to school needs. by local boards of education 
operating their own stations, as some cities are now doing 


vith radio. 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
FILM-SLIDE 


PROJECTOR 


© 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
* Single Frame Slidefilm 
® Double Frame Slidefilm 


al ec ee a A TTS ~ 
It’s easier, more economical to 
use this versatile 3-in-1 pro- 
jector. Gives more illumination 
per watt—assures perfect clarity 
of image. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing—in a 
jiffy! Modern design. Has Man- 
umatic slide carrier—Kwik-Lok 
spiral focusing—smooth tilting 
—fingertip control—accurately 
centered optical system. 300 
watt lamp capacity. Complete 
with custom-built carrying case. 


Instantly Set up 


| Corrected Lens—Can Be 
| Cleaned Easily 


{ Film Loops Naturally 
j .. - Will Not Scratch 


j Conveniently Portable 
j —Yet Very Stable 


—e me oe ee ee er see ee ee 






Another GoldE advancement in 
stereopticon design! This mod- 
ern, trouble-free Stereopton 
withstands constant operation 
—heat absorption filter gives 
Built-in Tilting slides added protection from 
Bevieo heat damage. Precision optical 
system uses the finest ground 
and polished lens. (Choice of 
3, from wide range). Shows 
standard 314” x 4” slides. Com- 
pact—conveniently portable. 


Forced-Air Cooled 


Adjustable Bellows 


All-Steel-Welded 
Construction 


Above items Now Available on MRO Ratings to: 


Educational Institutions—Army and Navy—Mari- | 
time Bases—War Industries—Government Agencies 
— Medical Professions, etc. 


I 
| GoldE Manufacturing Co. | 
l 1220 W. MADISON ST., DEPT. C., CHICAGO 7, U.S.A. ] 


\ Designers and Manufacturers of Light Projection Equipment 
ee EE OE | 
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Audio Aids Are Essential—Wallace L. Garneau, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo—Michigan Education Journal 
21: 410 April, 1944. 

“Radio and recordings are just as essential as other aids,” 
declares the writer, “and educational administrators are be- 
coming more and more aware of the fact.” He expects re- 
cordings to make a tremendous advance as an educational tool 
after the war. Teachers offer many reasons for neglecting 
the use of radio and recordings—lack of equipment, objection 
to advertising in programs, the ironclad time schedule of 
both commercial radio stations and educational institutions, 
and lack of training in the use of radio as a teaching aid. 
The article meets these objections with helpful suggestions, 
and recommends more teaching demonstrations of the use of 
these tools on educational programs. 

SCHOOL EXCURSIONS 

Science Excursions into the Community—A Handbook for 
Teachers of Grades Four through Eight, by George E. 
Pitluga. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. 154 p. $1.75. 

Offers guidance in the use of the field trip as a teaching 
technique and includes information and suggestions on how 
some excursions may be carried out. It is primarily con- 
cerned with the science aspects of community experience, 
but it may also be used in the social studies to enrich group 
activities. 

Motion Pictures in a Modern High School 

(Concluded from page 242) 

Perhaps the vehicle that has stimulated the greatest 
utilization of motion pictures is our film card catalog. 
Each department head has available in a special film file 
a 4x 6 card of all films for each subject in his depart- 
ment. Each card gives full data on the film, including 
a short synopsis and a teacher evaluation. These files 
are continually being added to so that at all times they 
are nearly up to date. The use made of this card cata- 
log is reflected in the constantly increasing demand for 
film. Department heads appoint teacher committees to 
draw up schedules for each subject. These are then 
sent to the director of visual aids. The director ar- 
ranges for all booking with distributors, arranges for 
payment, receives and returns all shipments, arranges 
for rooms in which the program is to be shown, cares 
for all equipment, and provides operators; in fact, he 
leaves to the class teachers only the problem of provid- 
ing the class and teaching it. This coordination between 
class teacher, department head and the director of visual 
aids has led to a harmonious relationship, and a wider 
use of film programs at the time when class teachers 
can best utilize the films. 

At John Hay High School, the motion picture film 
has become undoubtedly the most effective tool in edu- 
cation to convey human experiences, create attitudes, 
and tell its story in the most convincing and lifelike 
manner. When properly projected, the motion picture 
gives every member of the audience a front seat from 
which to view an event. The recent development of 
sound motion pictures, with their carefully edited and 
prepared lecture, are preferred over silent films because 
they give the student a simultaneous reception of multi- 
sensations which tend to increase his illusion of reality 
and stimulate his emotional responses. When one con- 
siders, then, the triple role motion pictures must fulfill 
in our school program, and the fact that our motion 
picture program plays such a vital part at John Hay, 
one realizes what efforts are put forth each semester to 
secure the hundreds of films needed, and why no ex- 
pense can be spared. 


The Educational Screen 


Experimental Research 


in Audio-Visual Education 
DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D.. Editor 


SOUND PATHS TO LEARNING 


A Comparison of Three Classroom Methods of Using 
Educational Sound Films 


Investigator: WALTER ARNO WITTICH 


\bstract of Doctor's Chesis, University ot Wiscor sin, 1943 
Purpose 
This study compare d three methods of classroom use of 


educational sound films to discover: 

l. Which of three teaching methods used in showing 27 
educational sound moving pictures results in th 
acquisition of factual knowledge and social understanding 

2. To what extent intelligence and reading ability infu. 
ence the child's ability to gain information from educational] 


soul d films 


Procedure 


(he three sound-film teaching procedures followed were 


] \ situation in which the child viewed the film after 
having anticipated the showing of the film only in the course 
of casual and unorganized classroom work, and immediately 
responded to a 50-item test. 


h the child read a brief story-like 


2. A situation in whic 
“setting” of the general nature of the film, studied words 
and phrases necessary to understand the sound track of 
the film, read questions which anticipated the large areas 
of information in the film, viewed the film, and immediately 
responded to a 50-item test. 

3. A situation which included all of “2” above and added, 
2+ hours later: oral discussion of a pre-arranged set of dis- 
cussion questions based on the film, re-screening the film, 
and immediate response to the same test a second time. 

The above are referred to as Experimental Factors 1, 2 
and 3. Twenty-seven educational sound pictures were used 
Nine Erpi films were used at each of grade-levels 4, 5, 
and 6. The films were selected on the basis: of the social 
studies and natural science units being studied in the course 
of normal work in Grades 4, 5, and 6. Every effort was 
made to have children retain normal class work. The intro- 
duction of the audio-visual materials was treated as an added 
supplement of information to normal classroom routin 

The experiment began the first week in October, 1942, and 
continued until the first week in June, 1943. Representing 
Grades 4, 5, and 6 quite equally, 264 children participated. In 
intelligence, the distribution was skewed slightly to the right 
Reading ability was typical. The rotating group method was 
used so as to remove influences other than those brought about 
by the application of the Experimental Factors 1, 2, and 3. 

The average time spent by groups working under Expert- 
mental Factor 1.was 35 minutes per film; under Experimental 
Factor 2, 45 minutes; and under Experimental Factor 3, W 
minutes. Groups came by classes to the auditorium to discuss 
and view the films. They returned immediately to their class- 
rooms to take the tests. Nine class groups of children, thre 
groups per grade, viewed nine films at each grade-level. Each 
group rotated itself through the three experimental factors three 
times while viewing nine films. Four-page Learning Guides 
were constructed so that the Experiment Factors 1, 2, and 3 
could be held more constant. The format of all learning 
guides was uniform. 

Final results were based on test scores earned on the 27 film 
tests. Differences between class averages made on Experimental 
Factors 1, 2 and 3 were computed. Standard units of error 
or critical ratios were also computed, and correlation between 
test scores and reading grade and between intelligence and read- 
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TRAINING FILMS 
MADE TO YOUR 
OWN STANDARDS 
















Tell your complete story—with fee. A highly technical, experi- 

scenes and dialogue of your own enced staff offers time-proven A FEW OF THE 
choosing. Do a faster more eff- service of professional caliber. WELL KNOWN FILMS 
cient educational job. Where it is more advisable to be WE'VE MADE 

Our large, fully equipped sound “fon the spot”, our capable crews Don't Be An Absent 
studio in New York is available and adequate equipment are We're All Seed 
for special pictures, at a nominal placed at your disposal. Don't Change You, Job 


Priority Blues 


It’s no bother—write for particulars today. We Did It Bef 
etore 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS =| *=.!"**» 


SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA INC. 


203 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Illinois ee 








ing grade were computed. Subjective records of student con 5. The more difficult the film, the more effective becomes 
ment and reactions were kept during the course the experi ticipation as provided for under Experimental Factors 2 
ment. d 

Conclusions 6. Childre n of low I[.Q. and high 1.Q. seem to be motivated 
ly and learn comparable increasing amounts of 1intorma- 

The conclusions based on statistical analysis and subjective tion from educational sound films. 
pupil comment are as follows 7. Correlation does exist between reading grade and level 
1. In almost every case and for each of the three grades, the f performance as measured by the pupils’ reactions to the ex- 
level of performance attained thre the method resenta perimental factor tests, The correlations vary widely from 
tion indicated as Experimental Factor 3 during Rotation 3 1% to 79%. Correlations between reading grade and perform- 
rtually double ince on film tests tend to decrease as the grade increases. As 


reveals improvements in performance which are virtua 
those attained th } 
mental Factor 1. 


ultv of the film increases, the correlation tends to de- 


1 1 1 ] + «++ 
h the classroom use described in Experi e difhcul 


ug 


2. In every case, substantial gains are shoy the levels &. Experimental Factors 2 and 3 tend to produce an in- 
of performance attained through the use of Experimental Fa reased homogeneity of performance among the nine classes 
tors 1, 2, and 3. and in every case, these gains are statistically participating 
eae. However, — during the closing care = he 9. An analysis of pupil responses shows that children’s 
es levels of ac _ sie ies Sy — : i aspires : Ps = _, interest in films concerns how other people live, their dress, 
un SagnEte: mamatety Ct the: Comet OF The Coeeee ee | social customs; how other people work; and how children 
pane eeed, f other lands work, play and get an education. 
= a ae ton ol see Pte vs poe joes ; 10 Pupil CORNERS reveals satisfaction at the clarity, vivid- 

BS . ae 9 ess, and speed with which the film portrayed other lands, other 
are very close to 50% of improvement Likewise Experimental A : ne : 4 
. . : : periods in history, wild life, vocational pursuits, etc. 
Factor 3, which may be called more complet 100% antici 
pation of the film, causes gains to occur which represent vi 11. Children were of the opinion that they not only like to 
tually 100% improvement over the levels achieved in Experi- earn through the motion picture but that learning with the 
mental Factor 1 sistance of the film is made more interesting, easier, and more 

is rae sting when the Learning Guides are used. 

4. Through the use of Experimental Factors 2 and 3, childres ; 
become increasingly able observers; that is, as evidenced by 12. Subjective evidence in the form of pupil response and 
test results, they increase their ability to observe factual infor hjective evidence in the form of the statistical analysis of the 
mation and they increase theit ability to use this factual infor ores earned under learning conditions set by Experimental 
mation in answering test questions which probe abilit mak tors 1, 2, and 3, all attest to the worth of using adequate 
social judgments not specifically identified with the film itself ticipatory teaching techniques with educational sound motion 


or with the sound track 
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The Educational Screen 


NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


The Slide Rule (The “C” and “D” Scales) 
(Castle Films Inc., R. C. A. Building, New York) 24 


minutes, 16mm. scund. Purchase price $30.67. (Coordi- 
nated filmstrip $1). Produced by U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Division of Visual Aids, and Loucks and Norling 
Studios, New York. Apply to distributor for rental 
sources. 

Explains in detail the C and D scales of the slide rule, 
the parts and markings of the rule, and shows how to use 
these scales for multiplication, division, and combinations 
of multiplication and division. 

In the introduction an engineer is shown using a slide 
rule to solve mathematical problems quickly. The com- 
mentator explains that the accuracy with which the slide 
rule solves problems is adequate for most engineering 
problems. The lines of marks and numbers known as 
the C and D scales are shown, and it is explained that 
these two scales are used principally for multiplication 
and division. The C scale slides back and forth on the 
D scale which is the body of the rule. The extremity 
to the right of the user is known as the right index and 
the extremity to the left is known as the left index. The 
hair line or runner which is called the indicator assists in 
reading the rule. 

To introduce the process of multiplication the rule is 


simplified by removing the indicator and small lines; only. 


the ten main divisions are left on each scale. Several mul- 
tiplication problems are worked demonstrating that the 
index on the C scale is set opposite the multiplier on the 
D scale and that the answer may be read on the D scale 
under the multiplicand. Animated charts demonstrate that 
ciphers and decimal points may be read in mentally. At 
this point the secondary and tertiary subdivisions are 
added, and there are demonstrations in reading numbers. 
The sequence ends with demonstrations of multiplication 
problems using the full scale. 

The second sequence shows that division by means of 
the slide rule is a matter of locating the dividend on the 
D scale and moving it to the division on the C scale, then 
moving the indicator to the index and reading the answer 
under it on the D scale. Just as in multiplication, it is 
also shown here that ciphers and decimal points may be 
added mentally. 

The final sequence demonstrates that a problem involv- 
ing both multiplication and division may be solved by one 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 














Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and VIOLET COTTINGHAM 


Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


setting of the rule and that it is not necessary to read the 
intermediate answer. The commentator concludes by stat- 
ing that even though the rule is ordinarily used for soly- 
ing more complicated problems than those demonstrated 
in the film, nevertheless the principles are the same and 
that speed in using the rule will come with practice. 
Committee Appraisal: The film should be a useful tool 
in introducing the slide rule to a beginner. It is an advan- 
tage to have the subdivisions removed and only the ten 
main divisions of the two scales left; then later the sub 
divisions added to the scales. Close-up photography and 
animations contribute much to an explanation of the 
use of the slide rule. The film should be helpful to 
instructors teaching the use of the C and D scales to 
math classes in school or to adult groups in industry 
The committee emphasized the importance of supplement- 
ing the film with handling and using actual slide rules. 


Psychiatry in Action 

(British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, and Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York). 60 minutes, 16mm. sound. Pur- 
chase price $67.50. Produced by the British Ministry of 
Information. Apply to distributors for rental sources. 

Depicts the wartime organization and psychiatric tech- 
niques employed in one of Britain’s seven large neurosis 
centers. Its aim is the rapid rehabilitation of neurotics 
who have broken down under the stress of war condi- 
tions. 

Opening scenes show the extensive hospital buildings 
and facilities. Upon arrival, all patients spend the first 
twenty-four hours in the Admission House. They fill out 
questionnaires on hobbies and interests, undergo physical 
examinations and are interviewed as to their educational, 
employment, and service records. After performing psycho- 
logical tests, each patient is transferred to the hospital 
unit and physician especially suited to his needs. 

Doctor-patient interviews provide the foundation for 
treatment. Additional information is secured through psy- 
chometric testing, in which doctors and_ psychologists 
work in close rapport. Patients are shown taking Wech- 
sler-Bellevue and Rorschach tests and a new type of sug- 
gestion test developed at the center. They are also scored 
with Koh’s Blocks, the Minnesota Form Board, the Karl 
Hollow Square, and the Triple Tester. The special treat- 


ments employed at the hospital are pictured in detail. 


The camera records therapy by continuous narcosis, the 
modified insulin treatment, and electric convulsions. The 
use of narco-analysis is demonstrated as it relieves hys- 
terical muscular tremors. 

Carefully planned and supervised remedial training both 

recreational and occupational—forms an important part 
of the general treatment and rehabilitation of patients. 
Scenes of an army officer and a physician discussing the 
disposal of military personnel and an interview between 


a Ministry of Labour official and a discharged veteran 1il- 


lustrate the extreme care taken in this matter. The film 
closes with reference to the valuable role of the neurosis 
centers both in rehabilitating men and women and in 
enabling them to play a more constructive part in the 


national war effort 


1 
i 
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Committee Appraisal: Although this is a technical film 
the subject is presented in such a lucid manner 
can easily be followed and understood even by a beginner 
in any of the many professions shown at work in _ the 
§lm—medicine, psychology, psychiatric nursing, neurops) 
chiatry, social work, occupational therapy, and adminis 
tration of hospitals. The film will be useful to show staffs 
organizing similar hospital units in the United States for 
the purpose of giving each staff member a picture of his 
particular responsibility as it relates to those of other 
members. Also useful for showing to the civilian popula 
tion to prepare them for the return of war casualties 
and to give them confidence in the ability of hospitals 


to rehabilitate war veterans 


The Invaluable Ingredient 


(Leslie Salt Co., 2116 Sacramento Street, Los Angeles, 


California). 22 minutes, 16mm. sound. Produced by Photo 
and Sound Incorporated. Apply to distributor for free 
rental. 


The turning of illuminated pages of a fable show an 
impoverished aged man being received as guest by a king 
who orders for him a sumptuous, but saltless, feast. The 
old man, hungry as he is, cannot relish the food. He 
relates to the king the story of how he, as a king, years 
ago, divided his kingdom between his two astute and 
flattering sons and denied a share to his third son who 
had said, “I love my king, Sire, as much as I love salt.” 
Salt is then handed to the old man by the king—and 
the scene shifts from the subjects of the fable of salt to 
scenes of the ocean beating on rocks. 

The salt water is shown impounded in large ponds 
where the sun shines and the wind blows on it. In smaller 
ponds the evaporization is shown by the formation of 
crystals. The crystals are harvested and sent by train to 
the refinery. The method of handling salt from the crude 
crystals to the finished package, is pictured with diagrams 
to illustrate what goes on in the vast automatic machines 
with conveyor belts, washers, dryers, grinders, magnets, 
screeners and packagers. 

As the commentator stresses the absolute necessity for 
salt in both human and animal diet the scene shifts back 
to the old man and the king on the pages of the fable 
showing that when salt was added the food was palatable. 
The mendicant now realizes that this benign king is his 
youngest son who now offers to share his throne and 
kingdom with his father. 


Committee Appraisal: Even though directed primarily to 
school children the film should be interesting to adults 
who enjoy the touch of fantasy. The use of the fable 
concerning salt and its importance to life contributes to 
the romantic treatment of a trip through a factory where 
the majority of the operations are carried on inside closed 
machines. Will correlate with work in art, costume design 
ing, creative dramatics, and industrial geography 


Gaspe Cod Fishermen 


(National Film Board of Canada, 84 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago). 11 minutes, 16mm. sound Purchase 
price, $15. Apply to distributor for rental. 

To orientate the audience geographically a black and 
white map of Canada designating the peninsula of Gaspt 
is presented. While the map and scenes of the shore line, 
fishing boats in harbors, and men at work on nets art 
shown, the commentator summarizes the history of the 
peninsula which was originally settled by the Irish and 
the French. Since the first, cod fishing has been the 
chief industry. 

The film portrays the usual day in the lives of these 
cod fishermen: men are shown hauling in the filled nets 
before dawn, cutting bait. and setting sail for the day’s 
work. Close-ups of the men managing the sail boats, 
letting out the nets, and hauling in the fish highlight 
the chief phases of the actual catch. 
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he less romantic aspects of cod fishing are shown 
is the men remove the fish from the boats and clean and 
repare them for the market. All these operations—fishing, 
essing, and marketing—are done on a cooperative basis 
explained by the commentator. At the end of the sea- 

n each man receives his share of the profits. 
Following the cleaning and weighing of the fish, the 
briefs the four methods commonly used in the pre- 
ration of the fish for market. Women are shown pack- 
ing the fresh filets in boxes which are shipped by modern 
rigeration methods. Other scenes illustrate the methods 
by which the cod is smoked, salted, or dried. Much of 

the work is done in the open along the shore. 
he closing sequence of the film stresses the cooperative 
effort of the fishermen. Men are shown settling their 
iccounts and receiving their share of the profits, pur- 
hasing new equipment for the coming season, and in- 
sting surplus money in other interests. The democratic 
features of the cooperative plan are depicted as the men 
are pictured in a community meeting, each giving his 
opinion regarding plans for their common industry. The 

Im ends with scenes of the harbor at twilight. 
Committee Appraisal: Interestingly presented, clearly 
photographed, and sincerely presented, the film presents a 
ealistic picture of the life and work of Gaspe cod fisher- 


t 


men. Should be useful to groups discussing cooperatives, 


the geography of Gaspe, ways of making a living, or 
means of preserving meats. 


Student Participationina Guidance Program 
(Concluded from page 247) 

speakers because it gives them a sense of belonging 
to the school and a feeling of doing something 
worthwhile for their school. 

English and social living classes have had the 
opportunity to explore and report their findings of 
interesting material within the junior high school 
itself. Some of the chosen topics include the boiler 
room, the kitchen, the public address system, the 
machinery about the school, and the electric clock 
and bell system. The students choose appropriate 
slides to illustrate their oral reports. 

What equipment is used to show these slides? 
Dana Junior High School in addition to fine radio 
and motion picture equipment, has two 300 watt 
S.V.E. 35mm _ projectors that accommodate both 
filmstrips and slides. We have three portable beaded 
screens with boxed hoods that work very well in a 
semi-darkened classroom. We also have a few in- 
dividual 35mm film viewers that are used by stu- 
dents who have been absent or tardy. This elimin- 
ates repeating material to the whole class just to 
accommodate a few. 

What value is there in student participation in a 
visual education project? Students are given a 
chance to express themselves in action or voice to 
The camera, the picture, and the 
microphone all have a definite challenge and appeal 


their own kind 


and actually invite participation. The student gains 
confidence and poise from his projected partner 
when delivering his illustrated talk. 

This program proved conclusively that student 
interest is aroused and held and retention of subject 
matter enhanced by the use of the slide. Not only 
was it a teaching aid but it became an integral part 
of Dana Junior High School's educational program. 
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New 16mm Sound Film Catalog 
and List of Equipment 
WILL BE READY JULY Ist 


Are you on our mailing list? 


Swank Motion Pictures 


ATTENTION: RAY SWANK 
614 North Skinker St. Louis 5, Mo. 














RapiO MAT MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 

MESSAGES or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 


5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. EE 
Accept no substitute. 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 


Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

















SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 
Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 


F EL M Fundamentals of Biologv........ 8 rolls 
Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Xi; Suffern, New York 











WANTED: Position as supervisor of audio-visual - 
education. Age 38, Health excellent. 17 years ex- 
perience in educational and training work, both in- 
dustrial and secondary schools with specialization in 
audio-visual education. Master of Science degree. 


M. O. JEGLUM, 507 First Ave., N., Jamestown, N. D. 











“WAR and EDUCATION” 


Ist printing May 1943; 2nd printing 
March 1944 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on education that made any sense 
to me,” Richard T. La Piere, Stanford U. “Extraordinarily 
good stuff,” W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. “Complete 
and scholarly,” Rockwell Kent. “A most stimulating book,” 
Read Bain, Miami U., Ohio. “A must book for all men and 
women,” Marco Morrow, Topeka. “A vigorous book,” 
Merle Curti, U. of Wis. “A mine of information,” Alliston 
Cragg. “Amount of information leaves me gasping,” Maj.- 
Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, England. “Indispensable to the mod- 
ern mind,” John Haynes Holmes. “Discloses a remarkable 
intellect, breadth of understanding, unbelievable mental 
energy,” Ex-Congressman George H. Tinkham. 


“THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION” 
256 pages, red silk cloth, Index and Bibliography, $2 
This is the separately pulished Introduction to the 
28th edition of the Handbook of Private Schools. 
Circulars and Table of Contents on Request 
PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston (8), Mass. 











The Educational Screen 


Ve WS an 


16mm Films to Aid Fifth War Loan Drive 
The U 


has agreed to use the 16mm film media officially. Aq 


S. Treasury Department for the first time 
l6émm film workers are asked to take an active part in 
the Fifth War Loan Drive, June 12-July 8, in accord. 
ance with the recommendations of the OWT Advisory 
and Policy Committee. The Treasury has supplied 
OWI distributors with 250 prints each of three ney 
one-reel War Department combat films, never before 
released, for the widest possible circulation. 

Report from the Beachhead (10 min.) 


filni showing the established beachhead at Anzio. and 


hese are: 


a stirring 


the hardships endured. 
What Makes a Battle (14 min. 


takes a masterpiece of strategy to get supplies and 


proving. that 


human power coordinated when forces of land, sea, 
and air unite in striking for victory. 

Reports from the AAF (9 min.)—includes a report 
from Britain showing the RAF and the 8th Air Force 
on a hedgehopping bomber flight over France and Ger- 
many, and the 5th Air Force report from New Guinea. 

\ war bond trailer on the part all Americans must 
play in backing the attack, will also be supplied to attach 
\fter July 8 these 


trailers will be removed and the three films will be 


to war films during the drive. 


regular OWL subjects. These special War Department 
films will be supplied free for War Bond Rallies through 
July 8, after which they will be listed at the regular 
OWI service charge. 

Every national association interested in 16mm film 
distribution, and all national civic organizations are 
requested to urge their local organizations to give the 


Treasury their full support in this great financial effort. 


Filmstrips for Latin American Schools 


The American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., 


project on aspects of life in the United States, which 


is the sponsor of a filmstrip 


is to be distributed to Latin America for use in schools. 
Thirty-five filmstrips have been completed in this proj- 
ect, which is under the direction of Milton R. Tinsley, 
and the program has been extended to include forty addi- 
tional subjects. The first seven subjects are general, 
dealing with the country as a whole or large regions. 
The others present narrower fields of interest, such as 
nutrition, soil conservation, rural public health, one- 
teacher school, railroad transportation, etc. 

There are approximately fifty pictures under each 
title. Each filmstrip is accompanied by a narration to 
be read aloud with the pictures, and a pamphlet of sug- 
gestions and additional information for teachers. A 
great deal of care has gone into the selection of the 
pictures and the writing of the narrations. The aim has 
been to make them intimate and authentic pictures of 
everyday life and problems. 

\lthough this material was prepared specifically for 
use in the other American republics, the American 
Council has made plans for distribution in this country 
also, in response to the widespread demand for them. 
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Donald Bean Appointed NAVED Consultant 

The National Association of Visual Education 
Dealers announces the appointment of Donald Bean 
] 


peen con 


as Educational Consultant. Mr. Bean has 
nected with various visual education projects in the 
past. He was Manager of the University of Chicago 
Press when the first Erpi-Chicago pictures were 
produced and planned their original distribution 
program. Eastman’s Kodachrome film, “Eighteenth 
Century Life in Colonial Williamsburg” was made 
under his direction. 

The Postwar Platform for Educational Dealers 
adopted at the March meeting oft the Board ot D1 
rectors, Was prepared in consultation with Mr. Bean 
Its ten forward-looking planks include a code of 
ethics for the industry, training of men now in 
service for employment in the industry after the 
war. emphasis on mechanical service, teacher train 
ing, and recognition of superior teaching procedures 
through NAVED Visual Education Awards. The 
Membership of Naved has more than doubled since 
the first of the year when the Board of Directors 
undertook a program of expansion in anticipation 
of the new emphasis on visual education in the post 
war period. The members now total more than 200 
prominent visual education dealers, individuals, and 
firms producing equipment and films for educational 
uses. 

The New Educational Consultant will confer with 
dealers and educators on their visual educational 
problems and will assist in initiating the new post- 
war program, planning the annual convention, and 
editing NAVED News. His appointment is for 
six months. His office is located at 1219 Madison 
Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio 

The Annual Meeting of NAVED announced for 
August 13 and 14 at the Palmer House in Chicago 
will be devoted entirely to the consideration of the 
important plans for the postwar period. 


C. A. Lindstrom Named USDA Motion Picture Chief 


Appointment of Chester A. Lindstrom as chief of its 
Motion Picture Service is announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Lindstrom, who has been associate 
chief of the Service, succeeds Raymond Evans, who 
retired recently. 

Mr. Lindstrom, a native of Manchester, N. H., has 
been in motion picture work in the Department for 
more than 30 vears. He began his motion picture career 
in connection with a travelogue made by Burton Holmes 
in the Philippines in 1912. He entered the service of 
the Department in 1913, serving successively in the 
Forest Service, the Office of Exhibits, and the Office 
of Motion Pictures. The new chief of the Motion Pic 
ture Service has been active in the field of visual educa- 
tion. He has contributed liberally to publications in 
the field, and has written, directed, and produced some 
fifty motion pictures in addition to supervising scores 
of others. 
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Book NOW for FALL! 


Show These Laugh Hits! 


LAUREL and HARDY 
14MM SOUND FEATURES 
PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES 


One of their funniest! Laurel and Hardy join the Army 
as a couple of misfit privates, with hilarious situations 
from start to finish. 


SONS OF THE DESERT 
PARDON US “ BEAUHUNKS 


These HAL ROACH productions are available on Rental 
or Long Term Lease basis. 


In addition, we are releasing a large number of 2 and 
3 reel HAL ROACH Comedies starring LAUREL and 
HARDY, CHARLIE CHASE and many othe. famed Holly- 
wood Comedians. Write for full information. 





Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


Mibu O butl-ta bu 


SEEGER 200-0 Py se 
25 W. 45th St., Dept. E-6, New York 19, N.Y. 


19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 























PE OSE & FY @ Bos 


will be back stronger 


than ever 


As soon as we get the "GO" sign, we'll certainly 
apply ourselves diligently toward filling some of the 
pent-up demand for Holmes equipment. 


The best we can do right now is to help keep exist- 
ing machines in good shape by furnishing essential 
supplies and parts. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Monufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 
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ANFA WAR FILM CONFERENCE 


A two-day conference on the use of 16mm. films in 
war and postwar service, held by the Allied Non- 
Theatrical Film Association, in New York April 28-29 
marks a new high in the history of the ANFA organi- 
zation, and in war time trade meetings generally. The 
organization now enrolls over 90 of the leading film 
sources, distributors, equipment manufacturers, service 
and publicity agencies. Each of these groups has an 
equal “‘say”’ in formulating and executing policies. Under 
the by-laws, industry, film sources and libraries are each 
represented on the Board of Directors. The new board 
consists of Horace Jones (Pres.), Samuel Goldstein 
(Vice Pres.), E. E. Carter (2nd Vice Pres.), W. F. 
Kruse (Sec’y), Geo. H. Cole ( Treas.) and Stanley C. 
Atkinson, Tom Brandon, Harry Kapit and Clem Wil- 
liams, directors, with past-presidents Bertram Wil- 
loughby and William K. Hedwig, ex-officio. 

The first session was taken up with officers reports 
and nominations, the second with a series of three 
papers: “Library Problems,” by Russell C. Roshon, 
“Equipment and Accessory Routine,” by Richard F. 
O'Neil, and “Postwar Problems,” by W. F. Kruse. It 
was tinanimously decided that the latter address be pub- 
lished in full, serially, in forthcoming issues of the 
ANFA Bulletin. The third session was an open forum 
on “The 16mm Industry in the War,” with a lively dis- 
cussion led by C. R. Reagan (OWT) and L. C. Larson 
( University of Indiana). 

The fourth session was devoted chiefly to the discussion 
and adoption of resolutions. The heroism and devotion 
of industry members in the armed forces, and the effec- 
tive, win-the-war activities of the retiring officers of 
ANFA were lauded. The resolution on the armed 
forces stated that “we pledge our utmost effort in every 
field that their sacrifices shall bring forth a_ better 
world,” and a pledge to “these fighters (of) every pos- 
sible preference upon their return to civilian life.” Dis- 
cussion centered upon such moot resolutions as: 


(1) That films be “truly and objectively described as to 
contents, quality and audience suitability, bearing due 
regard for the higher standards thet must necessarily 
be applied in the non-theatrical field.” 

(2) That improved services will ultimately be assured film 
consumers only when “competition is based on sup+ rior 
services, rather than on price cuts and other short 


range concessions.” 


v. 


That published catalog prices should represent actual 
charges, without subterfuge. 

(4) That discounts should be extended only to bona fide 
channels of distribution. 


That all efforts to subject film rental services to sales 


uw 


taxes be opposed, where such taxes do not apply to 
other services involving no change in ownership of the 
item taxed. 

(6) That adequate supplies of 16mm. raw stock be allocated 
to enable the industry to continue its war services, out 
of the portion set aside for civilian use, and that the 
film needs of all governmental agencies involved in the 
war effort be met from film stocks reserved for war 
purposes. 

(7) That educational institutions engaged in pre-induction 
training and vocational education “receive preference 
ratings of AA-1 or AA-2 as warranted by their degree 
of essentiality in the war effort,” when seeking to pur- 
chase 16mm. sound projectors and accessories. 


The Educational Screey 


The Adventures of Mark Twain 


ERE is a theatrical production that should win no 
only high success at the boxoffice but enthusiastic 
approval and support from the whole educational field. 
[t not only brings to life for the rising generation a great 
\merican writer who died a generation ago, but wil] 
set a host of young and old to reading, or re-reading, 


the works of the ever beloved Mark Twain 


The schools will have no excuse for failure to get 
maximum educational values from this theatrical 
achievement. Warner Brothers’ Educational Bureay 
has taken care to provide teachers with everything 
needed: (1) Three mimeo sheets give full technical data 
on the film, the elaborate cast of 119 names, and a finely 
detailed and complete synopsis of the picture contents: 
(2) A Discussion Guide (described below); (3) A 
Pictorial Map, as colorful as Mark Twain's career, 
visualizing events where they occurred in this country 
and abroad, the sequence shown by serial numbers ae 
bewildering in their unpredictable jumps as the per- 
formance of his famous Jumping Frog. This map is 
an irresistible feature for the school Bulletin Board. 

The Discussion Guide deserves particular comment. 
This fine bit of work moved our old friend, William F. 
Kruse, Manager Films Division, Bell and Howell Com- 
pany, toa pitch of enthusiasm quite equal to our own 
and we quote: ‘Unquestionably the picture is one of 
the finest contributions of the industry, and this Guide 
is, in my opinion, one of the best teaching tools yet 
developed for the difficult task of making a theatrical 
feature of true educational value. 

“Willard Givens, in an excellent introduction, points 


give the teacher a dignified 


> 


out that its purpose is ‘to 
and useful instrument for correlating a good motion 
picture that is intrinsically educational with the study 
in the classroom’. The organization of the Discussion 
Guide is sound. It begins ‘Using this Brochure’ and 
continues with biographical notes, an appreciation by 
George Ade, significant details on the making of the 
picture, the sociai bacix ;ound of Mark Twain's life, 
suggested projects, discussion topics, essa\ subjects, 
library activities, a list of Mark Twain's books, and an- 
other list of works about him. Two 5 x 8 stills are 
slipped into the brochure for use on the bulletin board. 
The culy ‘plug’ that Warner gets, and it is entirely 
justifiable, is a list of other forthcoming films, definitely 
with ‘school’ possibilities 


“T would like to see this type of campaign put on for 
every educationally worthy theatrical film, in the hope 
that the welcome given to such pictures by the school 
population would encourage all producers to raise their 
sights as Warners have done and convince all that they 
are thus contributing permanent values to our national 
culture, the usefulness of which extends far beyond the 
last theatrical run. It is a pity that this film, like other 
outstanding Warner productions, is not to be available 
The whole field will 
N.L.G. 


in 16mm for actual school use.” 
welcome such a move if and when it comes 
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Curvient Film News 


‘) Water O. GutTLoun, Inc., 25 W 
45th St., New York, is distributing a 
new series of l6mm. sound films, some 
in color, released by the Polish Infor- 
mation Center, which tell a realistic tale 
of Polish suffering, her cultural and in 
dustrial achievements and her heroic ef- 
forts against the Nazi invaders. The 
films are arranged in two separate pro 
grams, as follows: 

Program No. 1: 
ney’—1 reel—illustrating the life and 
death of General Wladyslaw Sikorski; 
“The Polish Sailor’—1  reel—thrilling 
story of a Polish sailor’s escape by sub- 


“Unfinished Jour- 


marine to a Scottish port, thence to 
Russia aboard a Polish destroyer in a 
convoy to Murmansk; “Scottish Mazur- 
ka”—2 reels, color—soldiers training in 
Scotland find fun and relaxation in 
charming evenings spent with hospital 
Scots (highlights are Polish and Scot- 
tish folk dances) ; “Calling Mr. Smith” 

1 reel, color—aims to awaken the world 
to the cruel Nazi persecution of Polish 
scientists and professors and their des- 
truction of Polish culture. 

Program No. 2: “Kitbag Songs” 

1 reel—soldier choir sings popular songs 
of the Polish and English Armies; “The 
Price of Freedom”’—2_ reels—develop- 
ment of Gdynia from a small fishing 
village to the largest and most modern 
Polish Port on the Baltic; “Land of 
My Mother”—3 reels, color—trip around 
pre-war Poland, with narration by Eve 
Curie, who speaks with tenderness of the 
land of her famous mother, telling of the 
mellow charm of Poland before the war, 
her progress in industry, and her vital- 
ity and will-to-survive to forge new 
achievements. A Polish language short 


completes each of these programs 


@ THe Coorpinator oF INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS, Motion Picture Division, 444 
Madison Ave., New York, announce the 
release of several new films on South 
America, namely : 

Brazilian Quartz Goes to War (10 
min.)—a report of the mining of quartz 
in Brazil and the part it is playing in 
winning the war . 

Heart of the Inca Empire (19 min.) 
—an educational study of the ruins of the 
famous Inca City of Machu Picchu near 
Cuzco, Peru; types of homes, temples, 
fortresses, roads and palaces. 

Housing in Chile (19 min.)—one of 
the newest Julien Bryan subjects telling 
the story of the progressive steps now 
being taken by Chile in the housing prob- 
lem. 

Wealth of the Andes (19 min. color) 
—a strip to the Cerro de Pasco mining 
district in the Andes mountains of Peru, 
where copper and lead are mined. 

Young Uruguay (19 min.)—A Julien 
Bryan production showing how the young 
people in this small republic, which has 
the highest degree of literacy in South 
America, live, work, play, and go to 
school. 


@ Branpon FILM [Ne 1600 Broad 
way, New York, announce for June re 


lease a new film experimental psy 
siology, presenting 

Experiments in the Revival of Or- 
ganisms—l6mm. sound, 20 min.—nar 
rated by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, emi 
nent British scientist, and endorsed by 
Prof. Walter B. Cannon. The film re- 
cords the successful experiments in the 
resuscitation of life to dead animals, as 
conducted by Dr. S. S. Bryukhonenko 
at the Institute of Experimental Physi 
ology and Therapy, Voronezh, U. S. 5. 
R According to the New York J imes, 
the experiments are hailed by American 
biologists as promising a new epoch in 
medical science “bringing closer the day 
when operations now incompatible with 
life will be possible ‘ij These include re 


pair to a damaged heart or brain and 


the restoration of persons who died of 
shock and hemorrhage 

The 1944 Blue List—Brandon’s cata- 
log of “Selected Motion Pictures, 16mm. 
Sound and Silent”’—is now ready and 
may be obtained upon request. It is an 
extensive listing of 110 pages, combining 
the 1944 Blue List of Selected Films; 
Wartime Film Bulletin No. 1, No. 2; 
and Movies to Help Win the War. The 
films are grouped under the following 
main topics Feature Length Films, 
United Nations, Newsreel History of 
the War, Our Enemies, Our Armed 
Services, The Home Front, Vital Areas, 
Foreign Language Shorts, Educational 
Shorts, Recreational Shorts, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Films Most of these large 
groups are further classified. For in- 
stance under Educational Shorts there 
are such sub-headings as Democracy, 
\merican History, Social Problems, 
Health, Home Economics, Literature, 
\viation, Sciences, Art Techniques, etc. 
Suggestions are also given as to suit 
able films for Victory Programs and 
Film Forums. 
M PicroriAL Fi_ms, IN & =. © 
Building, New York, makes available 
this month another subject in the RKO 
series, This Is America, namely: 

Merchant Seaman—a tribute to 
these tough sons of the sea on whom 
rests the burden of keeping the nation’s 
life-lines open 

Lieutenant Smith to be released 
in July—describes the special training 
course at Fort Benning Officer’s Candi 
date School, showing how future Sec 
ond Lieutenants live, eat and play. 
@ DeVry Firms & Laporartories, 1111 
\ve., Chicago, have just issued a new 
72-page catalog of 16mm. sound and si 


lent films for “Education, Inspiration, 
Recreation”, which are available from 
them. Generously illustrated, the cata- 
log offers educational material on a great 
variety of subjects. There are films for 
primary grades, biological and physical 
science, geography, history, agriculture, 
safety, health, music, literature, sports, 


vocational training and industry 
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@ ComMONWEALTH Pictures Corpora- 
rion, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y., has released in l6mm. sound, 
the feature: 

Jacare—8 reels—a thrilling adven- 
ture of two intrepid hunters, photo- 
graphed in the density and lush beauty 
of the Amazon wilderness. A_ gripping 
climax pictures a bare-handed struggle 
with a crawling and killing beast of the 
jungle. Narration is by Frank Buck. 


@ Orrice oF War InrorMaATION, Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures, Washington, 
D. C., has received prints of the fol- 
lowing films for distribution to OWI 
depositories: 

Care of Children of Working Moth- 
ers—20 min.—tells what a child care 
center is and how it operates. 

Food and Magic—10 min.—points 
out the necessity for increased produc- 
tion, conservation, and sharing of food. 

The Negro Soldier—45 min.—de- 
picts the contribution of the Negro 
in all of the wars of the Republic 
from the War of Independence 
through the present war. 

All Out for Victory—22 min. 
shows the conversion of peace time 
industries to war industries. (Spon- 
sored by Firestone). 

Challenge to Democracy—11 min.— 
a report on the evacuation of the Japs 
from the West Coast and how result- 
ing problems were met. 


Entertainment Releases in 16mm 


@ Bert & Hower Co., 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, have acquired two new 
Universal entertainment features, which 
may be rented for approved non-theatri- 
cal audiences. They are: 

The Great Impersonation—7 reels. 
a streamlined version of E. Phillips Op- 
penheim’s classic tale of counter-espion- 
age. The cast includes Ralph Bellamy 
and Evelyn Ankers. 

When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home—8 reels—featuring Donald 
O’Connor, Gloria Jean, Peggy Ryan and 
Allan Jones. Hero on furlough tries to 
avoid being lionized, and comes under 
the “protection” of live-wire group of 
teen-age youngsters. 


@ Post Pictures Corporation, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York, reports the 
following Hal Roach feature picture now 
available on 16mm. sound: 

Broadway Limited — an exciting 
comedy featuring Victor McLaglen, 
Dennis O'Keefe, Marjorie Woodworth, 
Patsy Kelly and Zasu Pitts. A baby 
“borrowed” for a publicity stunt by a 
temperamental motion picture director 
is the center of lively action. 


Correction :—T wo features announced 
in the “Current Film News” department, 
page 230 of the May issue were incor- 
rectly listed. Here We Go Again was 
produced by RKO, instead of Universal, 
and Get Hep to Love is a Universal pro- 
duction, not RKO. 
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Among the (Producers 


New Keystone Projector 
and Slide Units 


Keystone View Company of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, has just put on the 
market a new slide projector—the Key- 
stone Overhead Projector — designed 
particularly for classroom use. Their 
publicity calls attention to the follow- 
ing features: (1) short-focus lens brings 
instructor, projector and slide together 
at the front of the room: (2) slide is 
visible on the slide table, enabling in- 
structor to discuss its contents while 
facing the class; (3) when one slide is 
pushed over the projector opening it 
pushes off the other slide; (4) as the 
slide table is not inclosed, instructor 
can point out on the slide, the items 
being discussed, and the pointer will be 
seen on the screen; (5) lamp house is 
air cooled by a motor-driven fan which 
prolongs the life of the lamp and pre- 
vents breaking of condensing lenses and 
slides: (6) instructor can write or draw 
on etched glass placed on the slide table 
and the development of writing or draw- 
ing is reproduced on the screen; (7) 
ideal for use of the Flashmeter, as it 
makes feasible, through use of a slotted- 
screen device, the showing of individual 
words, phrases or sentences from a slide 
consisting of several lines. 

The Keystone View Company also an- 
nounces the publication of two addi- 
tions to a series of Geography Units— 
“Glimpses of the South Sea _ Islands” 
and “Glimpses of New Zealand and 
Australia.” Each of these units is fur- 
nished either in stereographs for indi- 
vidual reference work or in standard 
lantern slides for use with the class 
or group. There are twenty-five sub- 
jects and an additional map slide for 
the lantern-slide series. As usual, a 
manual for the teacher prepared by Dr. 
Zoe Thralls of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, is provided. Dr. Thralls has now 
edited fifty-six units in the Keystone 
Series of Geography Units covering the 
major proportion of the activities of 
peoples of the world. 


Argus, Incorporated 

At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers in May, it was voted to change the 
name of International Industries, Incor- 
porated, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, to Ar- 
gus, Incorporated, in order to eliminate 
the confusion that resulted between the 
corporate name and the product name, 
Argus. The name Argus on cameras and 
photographic accessories has been inter- 
nationally established. In 1936 the com- 
pany introduced the first popular priced 
“candid” or “miniature’’ camera, At 
present entirely devoted to war produc- 
tion of airborne radio equipment, and op- 
tical fire control instruments for the 
Armed Forces, Argus has postwar plans 
for a line of precision cameras and ac- 
cessories as well as a number of other 
fine optical instruments. 


Radiant Screen 
Finder 


A new “Screen Finder” to meet a 
long-felt need among all users of motion 
pictures, slide films, slides and opaque 
projectors has just been released by the 
Radiant Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago. This convenient slide pocket scale 
enables any user to obtain perfect projec- 
tion results by answering important ques- 
tions quickly and accurately. It shows at 
a glance: 

(1) The proper screen size for each 
distance between screen and_ projector 
with a given lens. (2) The proper screen 
model to select. (3) The proper distance 
between screen and projector to obtain 
any desired size of picture. (4) The pro- 
per lens to use to obtain perfect results 
for each distance. (5) Correct show time 
for 8 mm. and 16 mm. silent and 16 mm. 
sound films. 

The Radiant Screen Finder is easy to 
read, durable and compact. It answers 
all “movie” questions on one side—and 
all “still” questions on the other. The 
list price of this unique device is 50c but 
it is furnished without charge to all pho- 
tographic and educational dealers and 
their personnel upon request on dealer’s 
letterhead. 


Kodachromes on the Eye 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of 
Rochester, New York, has prepared two 
sets of thirty-four Kodachrome slides 
each—one set in 2x2 slides, the other in 
34%4x4—showing the anatomical construc- 
tion of the human eye. The slides are 
accurate reproductions of the McHugh 
paintings in the new book on “The 
Human Eye in Anatomical Transpar- 
encies,” which is available from Bausch 
& Lomb. By means of these slides, the 
composite layers of the eye are projected 
on the screen just as they appear in the 
transparent acetate views in the book. 
A helpful teachers manual accompanies 
each set of slides. The kodachromes 
may be purchased either individually, 
or in sets. 


DeVry Service Bulletins 

DeVry School Service Bulletin No. 2, 
“Suggestions for Organizing Student 
Operators’ Club for the Projected Teach- 
ing Aids Department,” has been pre- 
pared by Mr. C. R. Crakes, Educational 
Consultant for the DeVry Corporation, 
to aid administrators of visual educa- 
tion programs in the training and orga- 
nization of student operators. The sug- 
gestions offered are based on practical 
experience. 
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A series of similar bulletins will be 
issued from time to time as a_ service 
Bulletin No. 1, “Suggested 
Bibliography on The Use of Motion 
Pictures in Education During the Past 
Twenty Years,” was noted in a _pre- 


to schools. 


ceding issue. These bulletins are free 
to all educators upon request to DeVry 
Corporation, 1111 


cago. 


Spencer Model VA Now 
Available from Stock 

The demands of the Army and Navy 
for the Spencer Model VA Combination 
Opaque and Lantern Slide Delineascope 
having been filled for the present, Spen- 
cer Lens Company now can supply these 


Armitage Ave., Chi- 


projectors for essential needs from 
stock. This model is equipped with a 
500 watt, 115 volt prefocused base Mazda 
bulb, and standard slide carrier. (A slide 
carrier for 2x2 slides is also available). 
Since the blanket priority rating as- 
signed to educational institutions, etec., 
under CMP Regulation 5A prohibits the 
use of the rating for the purchase of 
items exceeding $100.00, such a_ rating 
may not be used for obtaining a Model 
VA. <A. simple application, however, 
should be filed with the nearest WPB 
Office for permission to receive one of 
these instruments. The necessary appli- 
cation form with instructions, and com- 
plete specifications for requisitioning the 
items now available in their catalog, will 
be furnished upon request to Spencer 
Lens Company, Buffalo 1, New York. 


New Kodachromes on 
Latin America 

The release of eight hundred 2x2 ko- 
dachromes on fifteen Latin American 
lands, is announced by Kime Koda- 
chromes. The slides are organized 
around a trip through each country, 
showing principal cities, markets, foods, 
ransportation, clothing, 
scenery. The material is thoroughly ex- 
plained in manuals that represent months 


animals, and 


of research on the part of the two edu- 
cators who photographed the series. 

Visual education libraries and other in- 
terested institutions are invited to ask for 
an inspection set to screen and select the 
pictures that best fit their courses of 
study. Purchasers may copy from the 
ample manuals whatever materials may 
be useful with the pictures selected. For 
further details, address The Kime Koda- 
chromes, 1823 East Morada Place, Alta- 
dena, California. 
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Additional Valuable Literature - 


“1000 AND ONE’—The Blue Book of Films 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference, indispensable to film users in 
the educational field. The CURRENT, NINETEENTH 
EDITION lists and describes over 5,000 films, classified into 
176 different subject groups (including large groups of enter- 
tainment subjects). A valuable feature is a complete alpha 
betical list of every film title in the directory. Other infor- 
mation includes designation of whether a film is available in 
16mm, or 35mm, silent or sound, number of reels and sources 
distributing the films, with range of prices charged. 


136 pp. Paper. Price 75c. (25¢ to E. S. Subscribers) 


FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS TO | 
“1000 and ONE” under The National Film Evaluation Project 


A new and unique service to the teaching field. Film Evalua- 
tions made by nation-wide Judging Committee of over 500 
teachers after actual use of the films with classes. 

Each Supplement consists of 50 standard-size library cards 
carrying detailed evaluations of 50 films, based on combined 
scores of 15 or more teachers on each film. Three Supplements 
have appeared to date. Another appears as soon as 50 more 
films attain their quota of 15 or more scores. 

Price per Supplement—S0 cards in carton, serially numbered 
1 to 50, 51 to 100, 101 to 150, etc., with full explanations ac- 
companying, 50 cents (postpaid if cash with order.) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK (4th Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for 
those interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to 
instruction. The six chapters include discussions on “The 
Status of Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and 
Their Use,” “Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” 
“Types of Sound Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio- 
Visual Service,” “Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.75 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
By Harry C McKown and Alvin B. Roberts 


A practical volume which shows the teacher and adminis 
trator how to select, organize, and utilize audio-visual aids of 
all types, in all subjects, and at all levels, from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. Primary emphasis is on actual 
practice and every effort has been made to include specific 
information and advice which will be most helpful in the 


classroom. 384pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $3.00 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


Presents in unusually interesting form the results of the 
extended investigations on the teaching values of the lantern 
slide and stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 


(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


A stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 
Well’s dictum that the “future is a race between education 
and catastrophe.” 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


A full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 
solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


PRODUCING SCHOOL MOVIES 
By Eleanor Child and Hardy R. Finch 


3ased on first-hand experiences of the authors and those 
of many other teachers and movie enthusiasts, Chapters are 
“Organization (of a Club); Choosing the Idea; The Scenario; 
Buying Equipment; Using the Equipment; Filming the Pic- 
ture; Advanced Techniques; Final Preparation and Showing. 
\ welcome book to those who want movie-making explained 


in simple terms. 151 pp. Paper. Illus. Price $1.50. 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROBLEMS. By William H. Hartley 


Part I gives directions for obtaining, evaluating and utiliz- 
ing films. Part II comprises a fully annotated catalog of the 
most useful films for illustrating various aspects of American 
Civilization. Title of film, length, whether sound or silent, 
production date, producer, sale and rental price and grade 
level suitability, are given. Also synopsis of film content. 
Suggestions are offered concerning most effective application 
of the film to the teaching situation. 


275 pp. Cloth. Price $2.25. 


THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 


srief, clear, concise, authoritative. An attractively printed 
manual of procedure for all visual aids in teaching, with 
stimulating suggestions for the inexperienced teachers as 
well as for the veteran, 


24 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 25c. 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
By G. E. Hamilton 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 
THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 

IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 


The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 








TO ORDER, Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 





To sub- 
scribers 
Price of E. S. 
“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .760 $ 260 
Film Evaluation Supplements 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 1.507 1.5000 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.75 M 1.75 M 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 3.00 1 3.00 1 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 FJ 670 
An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.25 [1 1.251 
Evaluation of Still Pictures 500 500 
Producing School Movies 1.50 7) 1.500 
Selected Films for American History 2.250 2.257 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 2560 2560 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15[ 150 
How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 100 100 


Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
U.S. 1 year, $2.00 0 2 years, $3.00 0 
Foreign 1 year, $3.00 0 2 years, $5.00 0 
Canada 1 year, $2.50 0 2 years, $4.00 0 


Educational Screen 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver. Colo. 
Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 234) 


Bray Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Central Education Association (1) 


123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis 
College Film Center ; (3, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
Community Movies (3) 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society (1) 


4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 


DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 


Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore 


Fryan Film Service (3) 
2nd Floor, Film Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St. W. Toronto 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 267) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
618-20 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 259) 
Institutional Cinema Service (3) 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison, New York, N. Y. (2,5) 


(3. 6) 


Mogull’s Inc. (3) 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service (2) 


14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E, Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Nu-Art Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Official Films (3) 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 


723 Seventh Ave., New York. N. \ 


The Princeton Film Center (2) 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 266) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Gulf States Bldg., Dallas. Tex. 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. Ta. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., P hiladeiphia. Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 239) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 234) 
Central Education Association (1) 

123 S. Washington St.. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Community Movies (3) 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 

DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, LIl. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 

Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave... New York, N. Y. 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 267) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E, Eighth St., Chicago, II. 
(See advertisement on page 259) 
Mogull’s Inc. (3) 
68 W. 48th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Radio Corporation of America (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 255) 
Ralke Company (2) 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3. 6) 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York, N, 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Gulf States Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (3 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 39, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 257) 
Mogull’s, Inc. 
68 W. 48th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N, C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Radiant Mfg. Company 

1144 W. Superior St., 

Chicago 22, IIl. 

(See advertisement on page 237) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings under other headings, $1.00 each. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway, New York 25, 
Visual Sciences 

Suffern, New York 


(See advertisement on page 266) 


N. Y. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


C. Edward Graves 

P. O. Box 37, Arcata, Calif. 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc, 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 


SLIDES (STANDARD 3% x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. __ 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 259) 
Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 236) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co.. Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 266) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and —< hetceanes Co. 
Rochester, N . 
(See advertise ll on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave.. 


General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. ‘Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 261) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 236) 
Society for Visual Education. Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill, 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Chicago, IIL. 


Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 233) 
Williams. Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 
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